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The  Tobacco  Situation  in  Nyasaland  l/ 
By  George  W,  Van  Dyne 


\  e  ^  ^ 


Nyasaland  is  the  fourth  largest  producer  of  leaf  to'badg,{i*««tr^frica, 

being  surpassed  only  by  Southern  Rhodesia,  Algeria,  .and  the  Union  of  South 
Africa,    Most  of  the  production  is  exported  and  tobacco  is  Nyasaland 's 
principal  export  coirmiodity.     The  United  Kingdom  takes  most  of  the  exported 
leaf.    The  domestic  manufacture  of  tobacco  products  is  limited  almost 
entirely  to  local  requirements..    There  is  practically  no  export  of  products, 
and  imports  of  them  are  negligible. 


Production 


Various  United  States  dark  types  of  tobacco  were  introduced  into 
Nyasaland  a  few  years  after  the  country  -"ms  taken  over  Tjy  the  British  Govern- 
ment as  a  Protectorate  in  1891»    At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
European  tobacco  growers  in  the  Protectorate  catered  to  the  increasing 
demand  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  milder,  brighter  tobaeco  and  introduced 
lighter  United  States  flue-cured  leaf. 

The  Imperial  Preference  since  I9I9  has  p;iven  additional  encouragement 
to  the  European  grovjers,  who  until  then  had  produced  all  the  country's  flue- 
cured  tobacco.    Shortly  after  1919  'the  Europeans  began  teaching  the  natives 
how  to  grow  and  cure  United  States  heavy  dark-fired  type.     The  leaf  was 
both  fire-cured  and  sun-cured.    By  1926-27  production  in  Nyasaland  reached 
a  total  of  18,071,000  pounds,  of  which  9,132,000  pounds  were  flue-cured  and 
most    of  the  remaining  8,940,000  pounds  were  fire-cured.    After  this  bumper 
crop,  production  of  flue-cured  leaf  decreased  rapidly,  as  a  result  of 
curtailed  purchases  by  United  Kingdom  buyers.    By  the  end  of  World  Far  II, 
production  of  flue-cured  leaf  had  fallen  below  2,000,000  pounds,  but  produc- 
tion of  fire-cured  leaf  had  risen  to  1^,114,000  pounds,  sun-cured  to 
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3,^32,000  pounds  and  total  production  to  20,^83*000  pounds,  of  which  native 
growers  produced  18,3^3,000  pounds.    The  production  of  Canadian  Bur ley 
types  is  gaining  slightly  and  further  expansion  is  planned.    Attempts  to 
grow  Turkish  type  leaf  have  been  abandoned, 

Nyasaland's  most  important  tobacco  producing  districts  are  in  the 
Central  Province  around  the  towns  of  Lilongwe  and  Dowa,  and  in  the  Southern 
Province  near  Blantyre,  Cholo,  Fort  Johnson,  Mlanje  and  Zomba,    There  are 
many  other  districts  suitable  for  the  production  of  tobacco.    One  of  the 
most  promising  is  the  Kasungu  district  about  80  miles  north  of  Lilongwe, 
The  Government  has  carried  out  experimental  work  there  during  the  past  three 
years.    Trial  plantings  of  flue-cured  types  in  this  district  have  proved 
successful,  and  commercial  production  will  be  started  during  the  1949-^0 
season. 

According  to  the  Tobacco  Control  Commission  total  leaf  tobacco  produc- 
tion during  the  1Q48-49  season  was'       274, 000  pounds  compared  with 
28,765,000  pounds  for  the  1947-48  season  and  an  annual  average  of  16,311,000 
pounds  for  the  five  years,  l935-39»    The  decrease  in  1948-49  was  due  to 
the  severe  drought  as  acreage  -was  expanded.    With  normal  yields  the  crop 
would  have  totaled  about  30,000,000  pounds. 

Production  by  types,  1946-47  through  I948-49 


Type           ]  1948-49  1947-48  '  1946-47 

•  1,000  '•  1,000  '  1,000 

*  pounds  '  pounds  '  pounds 

Pl^B -cured  *  2,903  '  2,5^4  '  2,424 

Fire-cured  *  18,211  '  21,111  '  19,440 

Sun-cured   3,109  **  4,112  =  3,38^ 

Hurley  '  1,0^1  *          988  '  1,1^8 

Turkish  *  .—  '   "  3 


Total  '•     25,274      '     28,765  26,410 


The  American  auction  system  of  selling  tobacco  which  was  started  in 
Nyasaland  in  I938  was  made  compulsory  beginning  with  the  1948-49  season. 
The  auction  sales  floors  are  located  at  Limbe  where  the  most  important 
English  tobacco  companies  have  their  redrying  and  exporting  establishments 
or  agents  who  perform  these  services. 
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According  to  the  Tobacco  Control  Commission, average  prices  per  pound 
at  Limbe  during  the  past  two  seasons  were  as  follows!  a/ 


•  • 

Type            J       1948-49  j 

1047-48 

• 

'United  States' 

United  States 

cents 
>        _   t 

cents 

43^42  ; 

43.59 

Fire-curod — ^ — 

33.77  ; 

26.34 

49.72  : 

34.00 

44.80 

38.42 

a/  Converted  from. pounds  sterling  at  the  rate 
or  *4,03  per  pounds  . 


Imports 

The  Customs  Department  at. Limbe  reports  that  total  imports  of  manufactured 
and  unmanufactured  tobacco  during  1948  were  only  14,989  pounds  compared  with 
20,094  pounds  in  1947.    Most  of  this  total  was  fluo-cured  leaf  from  Southern 
Rhodesia,     Imports  of  leaf  tobacco  during  prev^ar  years  wore  also  negligible. 

Imports  of  tobacco  products  are  confined  almost  entirely  to  sroall 
quantities  of  cigarettes,  the  bulk  of  vrhich  were  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
Cigarette  imports  totaled  only  2,558  pounds  in  1948  and  2,731  pounds  in 
IQ47.    During  the  5~ysars,  l935-^'9»  they  averaged  4,663  pounds  annually. 

Very  little  change  is  anticipated  in  imports  of  leaf  and  products  in 
the  near  or  distant  future,  as  the  country  is  practically  self-sufficient  as 
regards  its  tobacco  requirements. 

Local  Manufacture 


The  center  of  Nyasaland's  tobacco  manufacturing  industrjr  is  at  Blantyre, 
which  is  the  administrative  headquarters  of  the  Southern  Province,  A 
modern  well  equipped  factory  in  this  town  now  produces  all  of  the  Protectorate'r 
domestic  manufactured  tobacco  products.    Another  factory  which  is  being  built 
at  Limbe -will  start  production  in  1950. 

Production  of  factory-made  products  in  1949  has  been  estimated  at 
630,000  pounds  compared  with  560,352  pounds  in  1948,  and  an  annual  average 
of  about  188,000  pounds  during  the  five  prewar  years  1935-39.     The  output 
of  cigarettes,  although  sm-i^ll,  is  at  present  adequate  and  production  during 
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1949  has  been  estimated  at  275,000  pounds,  compared  with  251,624  potonds  in 
1948.    Straight  Virginia -type  cigarettes  are  produced  for  the  European 
trade,  and  brands  made  from  darker  stronger  tobacco  are  produced  for  the 
natives.    It  is  expected  that  the  increase  iri  the  production  of  cigarettes 
will  be  maintained,-   Cut  tobacco  is  the  only,. other  factory-made  product. 
Production  of  hand-twisted  or  rolled  tobacco  used  for  chewing, and  smoking 
is  limited,  •  ' 

Exports  of  Unmanufactured  Tobacco    *     .  •> 

Nyasaland's  exports  of  leaf  tobacco  during  1950  are  expected  to  be  about 
double  the  prewar  level.     The ^United. Kingdom  is  by  far  its  oldest  and  largest 
market  but  Egypt,  the  Belgian 'Congo j *and  Sierra  Leone  also  take  substantial 
quantities.    The  Protectorate ' s *  le^-f  tobacco  is" also  currently  shipped  to 
twenty  other  countries  including  Swedep Denmark,  Belgium,  Holland,  British 
East  Africa,  and  Southern  Rhodesia,    TMe  short -and  long-term  outlooks  for 
Nyasa land's  exports  are  favorable*  >■> 

Exports  of  leaf  tobacco  during  1Q48  totaled  23,846,000  pounds  compared 
with  20,008,000  pounds  in  1947  f^nd  an  annual  average  for  the  five  prew6.r 
years,  1935-39  of  12,809,000  pounds. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  exports  of  unmanufkct wed  tobacco  by 
countries  of  des'tination  for  the  calendar  years  1946,  1947  and  I948: 


• 

Countries          ',  1948 

;  1947 

'.  1946 

!  1,000 

.  pounds 

j  14,119 
,  1,214 
.  130 
,1,411 
.  106 
.493 
.  1,983 
168"^ 
256  . 
3,966  . 

i  1,000 

,  pounds 

!  11,847 
1,115 

'.  1,000 
.  pounds 

!  11,121 
1,473 

Egypt  -  - 

Southern  Rhode sia--- 

749 
477 
323 
2,644 

719 
124 
2,010 

786 
!  689 
•  1,366- 
!  858 
15 
3 

1,421 

2  3,846 

20,008  * 

.  17,732 
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Nyasaland's  dark  fired  leaf  and  strips  represent  the  bulk  of  its  exports. 
Exports  of  them  are  increasing  and  the  principal  destinations  are  the  United 
Kingdom,  Egypt,  Sierra  Leone,  Belgian  Congo,  and  Holland,  followed  by 
Northern  Ireland,  Francs,  Uganda,  and  Southern  Rhodesia,  Exports  of  heavy- 
sun-cured  leaf  and  strips  are  also  increasing  and  have  taken  second  place 
from  flue-cured  leaf.    The  Protectorate's  main  markets  for  sun-cured  leaf 
are  the  United  Kingdom,  Egypt,  and  Denmark,  with  Belgium,  the  Belgian  Congo, 
and  Uganda  taking  substantial  quantities,    Nyasaland's  chief  markets  for 
flue -cured  are  the  United  Kingdom  and  Sweden  ft)llowed  by  Egypt,  Northern 
Ireland,  and  Uganda,    The  Protectorate's  Bur ley  tobacco,  which  in  the  past 
has  gone  exclusively  to  the  United  Kingdom,  V4a.s  in  19^9  f'-lso  shipped  to 
Egypt  and  the  Belgian  Congo, 

The  following  tabulation  shows  exports  of  Nyasa land's  unmanufactured 
tobacco  and  prices  per  pound,  f.o.b,  Limbe,  by  principal  typos  for  1947  and 
1948  a/. 


Type 


1948 


1947 


Price  range 


Leaf 


Dark-fired- 
Flue-cured- 
Sun  -cured— 


Strips 

Dark-fired- 
Flue-cured- 
S\xn -cured-- 


1,000 

po\»ids 


«  United 


1^^,995 
2,480 


4,763 
572 

1,3?5 


States 


cents 


30.22 

52.89 

44  c  50 

43.66 

67.17 
48.70 


1,000 

pounds 


9,818 

1,593 
1,714 


3,586 
600 
2,414 


United  States 
cents 


2^.19  to  30,22 
35.26  to  47,02 
25.19  to  30,22 


30,22  to  ^3,58 
45,34  to  55,41 
30,22  to  33.58 


a/  Price  converted  from  pounds  sterling  at  the  rate  of  .^4,03 
per~po\and. 

Exports  of  Manufactured  Tobacco 


Nyasaland's  exports  of  cigarettes  and  cut  tobacco  are,  and  have  always 
been,  negligible.    Total  exports  during  I948  were  only  485  pounds  compared 
with  842  pounds  for  I947,    The  United  Kingdom  took  the  bulk  of  these,  but 
plans  are  to  develop  markets  in  adjacent  African  countries. 
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The  Tobacco  Situation  in  British  East  Africa  l/  ' 
By  Georgo  W,  Van  Dyne 


British  East  Africa's  production  of  leaf  tobacco  has  doubled  since  the 
pre-war  years  l935~39»    More  than  half  of  the  production  in  the  region  which 
includes  Tanganyika,  Uganda,  and  Kenya,  continues  to  be  fire-cured  and  othor 
dark  types;  but  flue-cured  production  is  expanding  rapidly  in  many  districts. 
Most  of  the  production  during  the  past  years  has  been  used  for  domestic 
consumption  but  substantial  quantities  of  fire-cured  and  flue-cured  have 
been  exported,  principally  to  the  United  Kingdom,    A  further  increase  in 
domestic  consumption  is  anticipated  but  it  is  believed  thr,t  production  will 
increase  more  rapidly  than  consumption.    Consequently,  exports  from  the  areas 
are  expected  to  expand. 

Despite  the  area's  production  of  flue-cured  leaf,  consumers  continue  to 
prefer  United  States  flue -cured.    During  past  years  relatively  large  quantitie 
of  it  hive  been  imported,  but  as  a  result  of  exchange  difficulties,  imports 
are  declining  and  are  expected  to  continue  low  until  this  situation  improves. 


Production 


The  total  production  of  leaf  tobacco  in  the  three  East  African  areas 
Tanganyika,  Uganda,  and  Kenya  during  1949  has  been  estimated  at  ^,^40,000 
pounds,  compared  with  6*'528,000  pounds  in  1948  and  an  annual  average  of 
2, -156, 000  pounds  during  the  $  prewar  years,  1935" 39«     The  decrease  in  the 
1949  crop,  is  attributed  to  a  prolonged  drought  which  extended  throughout 
most  of  the  growing  season.    The  acreage  planted  in  1949  "was  substantially 
larger  than  the  1948  acreage. 
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The  bulk  of  East  African  tobacco  is  dark-fired.    Production  of  this 
type  in  I949  has  been  estimated  at  3,415,000  pounds,  compared  with  4,044,000 
pounds  in  I948  and  an  annual  average  of  2,209,000  pounds  during  the  prewar 
period. 

The  production  of  flue-cured  leaf  has  expanded  rapidly  since  premr 
years.    The  I949  crop  totaled  about  1,900,000  pounds,  compared  vdth  the 
record  crop  of  2,014,000  pounds  in  I948  and  an  annual  average  of  34,000 
pounds  for  the  1935*39  period. 

It  is  estimated  that  22^,000  pounds  of  air-cured  leaf  was  produced  in 
1949,  compared  with  1/0,000  pounds  in  I948  and  an  annual  average  of  206,000 
pounds  during  the  ^  years  1935" 39* 

Experiments  with  cultivation  of  Turkish  types  of  tobacco  have  been 
dropped, but  attempts  to  produce  Burley  leaf  which  were  begun  several  years 
ago  are  being  continued. 

The  major  portion  of  East  Africa's  dark-fired  and  flue-cured  leaf 
tobacco  is  produced  in  Tanganyika  Territory, 

Fire-cured  leaf  was  originally  produced  in  Tanganyika  in  I928  from  seed 
brought  from  Wyasaland,     The  bulk  of  the  crop  now  resembles  Virginia  fire- 
cured  in  general  appearance;  and  although  it  is  not  comparable  in  quality 
it  is  being  used  as  a  substitute. 

The  chief  center  for  the  production  of  dark  fire -cured  leaf  is  in  the 
southern  Province  in  the  Songea  district.    Substantial  quantities  of  this 
type  are  also  grovm  in  adjacent  areas  extending  from  the  Matengo  Highlands 
to  the  Tunduru  district,  120  miles  eastward.    Recent  experiments  with  fire- 
cured  leaf  at  Kilosa  in  the  eastern  Province;  and  at  Biharamullo  in  Bukoba 
Province  resulted  in  the  production  of  small  lots  of  leaf  of  exceptional 
appearance  and  quality  for  Africa,    Plans  are  for  increased  production  in 
these  districts, 

Tanganyika's  most  important  flue -cured  tobacco  producing  area  is  in 
the  Iringa  district  of  the  Southern  Highlands  where  this  type  was  first 
growifj  just  before  World  War  II  by  Germans  from- seed  originating  in  the 
Union  of  South  Africa «,     It  is  now  being  grown  by  Greek  and  Indian  settlers, 
who  have  crossed  tlis  original  stock  with  other  Af'rican  flue -cured  varieties. 
Much  of  the  leaf  is  bright  in  color  and  satisfactory  in  general  appearance, 
but  it  has  an  off-type  taste.     Trial  plantings  of  flue -cured  are  being  made 
in  other  districts,  and  it  is  planned  to  increase  production  substantially 
for  both  domestic  and  export  requirem.ents , 
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In  addition  to  Tanganyika's  fire-cured  and  flue-cured  tobacco,  strong, 
dark,  sipiokercured  leaf  of  ,mixed  typos  including  some  of  the  Nicotiana 
rustica  specie  is  groym  in  mny  districts  scattered  all  over  the  Territory, 
Although, production  of  this  leaf  is  known  to  be  substantial,  no  accurate 
production  estimates  are  available  as  the  products  made  from  it  are  not 
taxed.    The  bulk  of  this  leaf  is  made  into  roll  or  tivist  for  smoking  or 
chewing, and  significant  quantities  are  consumed  as  snuff-paste.  These 
products  are  used  almost  exclusively  by  natives.    The  roll  or  twist  tobacco 
is  processed  similarly  to  that  in  Wyasaland  and  Mozambique, 

Uganda 


Uganda's  tobacco  industry  is  extremely  important  to  its  economy.  Not 
only  are  substantial  quantities  of  leaf  tobacco  produced  in  the  Protectorate 
but  there  are  two  large  tobacco  factories— one  at  Kampala  and  the  other 
at  nearby  Jin.ja  on  Lake  Victoria,  each  of  which  relies  on  domestic  leaf  for 
the  bulk  of  its  outputs 

Commercial  production-;  of  dark  fire -cured  tobacco  was  first  attempted 
in  Uganda  in  the  northern  Prpvince  at  Hoima  in  1928.    Large-scale  production 
was  later  developed  in  Buganda  Province,  and  in  the  West  Province,  particularly 
in  the  Bunyora  district,  where,  in  19^  3y  a  record  crop  of  3,7^0*000  pounds 
was  produced.    The  leaf  resembles  Nyasaland  dark-fired  types  and  is  very 
popular  in  the  native  cigarette  and  shag  tobacco  trade.     Successful  trial 
production  of  this  typo  Yid.s  recently  been  made  in  several  localities  in  the 
West  Nile  and  Buganda  Provinces,  where  it  is  believed  that  the  climate  and 
soil  are  suitable  for  substantial  expansion. 

Air-cured  tobacco  was  first  produced  in  Uganda  in  1932  in  the  V^est  Nile 
Province,    Production  has  increased  in  this  district,  particularly  around 
Arua  and  Terego  v;here  quality  has  steadily  improved.     The  leaf  is  lighter 
than  the  fire-cured  type  and  is  suitable  for  use  in  cigarettes  and  smoking 
tobacco. 

Successful  experiments  have  also  been  made  with  flue -cured  tobacco  in 
the  Arua  District,  and  around  Gulu,  in  the  northern  Province,  where  leaf 
of  splendid  quality  for  Africa  ms  harvested  during  19^9.     Greatly  increased 
production  ovur  a  long  period  is  planned  for  these  districts.    The  lenf 
r^.sombles  Rhodesian  flue-cured  in  general  appearance,  has  better  body  and 
flavor,  and  is  suitable  for  blending  v/ith  United  States  flue-cured  in  flue- 
cured  type  cigarettes, 

Kenya 

During  the  past  few  years,  trial  plantings  of  flue-cured  tobacco  were 
made  in  Kenya  Colony  at  Kitui  and  Sagana  in  the  central  Province,     In  these 
districts,  during  1949  "two  crops  were  produced,  one  during  the  short  rainy 
season  early  in  the  year  and  one  during  the  long  rainy  season  in  the  fall. 
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Rhodesian  flue-cured  seed  was  used,  and  the  leaf  produced  was  similar  in 
general  aptDearance  but  had  better  body  and  flavor  than  Rhodesian  leaf.  It 
is  reported  to  be  the  best  quality,  flue-cured  leaf  yet  grown  in  East  Africa. 
Production  for  1949  is  estimated  at  250,000  pounds.    Plans  are  to  step  up 
production  as  rapidly  as  possible  since  this  is  a  very  desirable  type, 
particularly  for  domestic  flue-cured  type  cigarettes.    In  connection  with 
expansion  plans,  and  as  insurance  against  drought,  experiments  with  irrigation 
from  rivers  in' the  districts  are  being  conducted  by  the  leading  tobacco 
manufacturer. 

It  is  also  planned  to  continue  attempts  to  establish  commercial  production 
of  tobacco  in  the  Kitale  district  of  Kenya,  where  experiments  with  the  growing 
of  flue-cured  and  fire-cured  tobacco  date  back  to  shortly  after  World  War  I. 
Competition  from  other  crops  in  this  district  has  so  far  prevented  a  signifi- 
cant production. 

Imports  '       •  , 


Imports  of  leaf  tobacco  and  products  into  East  Africa  in  1949,  including 
inter-shipments  among  the  three  separate  areas,  are  estimated  to  be  slightly 
below  the  I948  total  of  4,^07,000  pounds.     Imports  in  I947  totaled  4,196,000 
pounds  and  the  annual  average  for  the  years  1935~39  "was  2,189,000  pounds. 

The  bulk  of  the  imports  were  leaf  tobacco  for  -factories  in  Uganda, 
Imports  of  leaf  in  1948  entirely  for  the  Uganda  factories  totaled  3»171*000 
pounds  compared  with  3,123,000  pounds  in  1947*    Imports  during  the  prewar 
years  (1935-39) *  which  included  small  quantities  into  Tanganyika,  averaged 
740,000  pounds  annually.    Of  the  above  totals  the  United  States  supplied 
797,000  pounds  in  1948,  1,218,000  pounds  in  I947  and  an  annual  average  of 
176,000  pounds  during  the  1935-39  period.    Other  important  sources  of  supply 
mth  the  exception  of  Tanganyika,  which  ships  substantial  quantities-  to 
Uganda,  are  Nyasalnnd  and  India, 

With  the  exception  of  natives  who  use  products  containing  mainly  dark 
tobacco,  consumers  in  the  three  areas  prefer  products  manufactured  exclusively 
from  United  States  flue-cured  leaf  and  when  dollar  exchange  ms  readily 
available,  manufacturers  imported  it  and  produced  cigarettes  containing  100 
percent  United  States  flue-cured  or  a  blend  containing  a  large  percentage  of  it. 
The  unfavorable 'exchange  situation  during  recent  years,  however,  has  forced 
manufacturers  to  shift  somewhat  from  the  United  States  leaf  to  flue-cured 
from  Nyasaland,  India,  and  other  soft  currency  areas. 

Domestic  Manufacture 


East  Africa's  tobacco  manufacturing  j.ndustry  is  located  in  the  Uganda 
Protectorate  at  Kampala  and  Jin ja.    Consumption  of  tobacco  products  has  been 
rising  steadily,  chief ly  as  a  result  of  increased  population  and  improved 
purcliasing  power  of  the  natives.     Output  will  be  further  stepped-up  d\iring 
1950  upon  the  completion  of  an  extension  to  the  factory  at  Jinja  which  will 
make  this  plant  one  of  the  most  modern  and  best  equipped  in  Africa, 
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The  output  of  tobacco  products  during  1949  has  been  estimated  at  6,700,000 
pounds  compared  with  6,388,000  pounds  during  1948,  and  an  annual  average  of 
5,007,000  pounds  for  the  ^  years,  1935-39. 

The  products  manufactured  consist  chiefly  of  dark  grade  (Xali)  cigarettes 
and  dark  grade  (Kali)  Shag  tobacco.     The  manufacture  of  cigars  and  cheroots 
is  negligible.    No  snuff  is  manufactured  commercially. 

The  consumption  of  machine-made  cigarettes  is  increasing  and  there  is 
a  growing  demand  particularly  for  brighter  milder  types.     This  shift  in 
consumer  preference  is  being  catered  to  by  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
attractively  packaged  brands  of  cigarettes.     Some  of  them  contain  a  blend  of 
100  percent  United  States  flue-cijred  tobacco,  and  others  are  blends  made 
of  varying  percentages  of  United  States  flue-cured  mixed  with  flue-cured  from 
dom.cstic  production  and  imported  from  sources  other  than  the  United  States, 

Exports  . 


In  1949  exports  of  tobacco  leaf  and  products  from  the  tliree  East  African 
areas  including  intershipments  between  the  areas  totaled  about  5>500,000 
pounds  compared  with  5*311,000  pounds  in  1948  and  an  annual  average  of 
1,319,000  pounds  during  the  ^-years,  1935-39*    Of  these  totals,  exports  of 
leaf  tobacco  during  1048  were  3,412,000  pounds.     This  compares  with  1,776,000 
pounds  during  1947    cind  an  annual  average  of  888,000  pounds  during  the 

1935-39  period. 

In  1948  Tanganyika  exported  3,185,000  pounds  of  leaf  tobacco  compared 
with  1,494,000  pounds  for  1947  ^.nd  a  prewar  annual  average  of  560,000  pounds. 
The  principal  countries  of  destination  were  Uganda  and  the  United  Kingdom, 
Other  outlets  were  Zanzibar,  Somalia,  and  Egypt, 

Export  statistics  by  typos  of  leaf  are  not  available  for  the  years  prior 
to  1948,  but  it  is  known  that  until  1946  exports  consisted  almost  entirely  of 
fire-cured  leaf.     Since  that  year  exports  of  flue-cured  have  increased 
rapidly.    In  1948  exports  of  this  ty^^o  totaled  1,987,000  pounds  and  fire-cured 
only  720,000  pounds.     Exports  in  1948  of  other  unmanufactured  tobacco  totaled 
477,000  pounds  and  were  minly  stems  and  scrap. 

Exports  of  tobacco  products  from,  the  areas  during  1948  totaled  1,899,000 
pounds  compared  with  1,764,000  pounds  in  1947  ^^^'^        annual  average  of 
432,000  pounds  during  1935-39*    Uranda  was  the  country  of  origin  for  the  bulk 
of  these  products  which  in  1940  consisted  principally  of  1,753,000  pounds  of 
cigarettes.     This  compares  with  1,743,000  pounds  of  cigarettes  in  1947  f^n^  an 
annual  average  of  296,000  pounds  during  the  ^-ye&rs ,  1935-39*     The  principal 
destinations  were  the  Belgian  Congo  and  Tanganyika  Territory,    Other  outlets 
wore  Somalia  and  Zanzibar,    A  small  increase  in  this  trade  is  expected  next 
year  and  the  long-term  outlook  is  for  a  continued  increase. 
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FOREIGN  MARKET  NOTES— TOBACCO 

The  Tobacco  Situation  in  Egypt  l/  '^-r\ 
By  George  W,  Van  Dyne 

::4sTUiHT  Of 

Egypt  is  an  important  tobacco  importing  country  and  there  is  a'  ' 
growing  demand  for  United  States  leaf  and  cigarettes. 

Imports  of  leaf  tobacco  are  double  prewar  levels.    United  States 
flue-cured  and  Bur ley  tobacco  are  in  keen  demand.  • 

Egypt's  imports  of  tobacco  products  are  now  treble  the  prewar, 
1935-39  period.    The  bulk  of  these  imports  are  cigarettes.  English 
straight  Virginia  type  cigarettes  lead  but  the  demand  for  the  United 
States  blended  type  is  increasing. 

Consumption  of  domestic  United  States  blended  type  and  other 
locally  made  cigarettes  containing  100  percent  United  States  flue- 
cured  tobacco  is  at  an  all  time  high, 

Egypt's  exports  of  tobacco  products  have  fallen  to  half  the 
annual  average  for  the  5  years  1935-39.        '  • 

Tobacco  is  not  grown  in  Egypt.    To  protect  the  revenue  derived 
from  Customs  receipts  on  tobacco,  the  Government  has  prohibited  its 
production  since  1890.    Total  o- ustoras  duties  from  all  merchandise 
cleared  during  19A8  amounted  to  about  LE  60,223.115  (U.S.  $172,93^,288) 
of  which  about  38  percent  was  collected  on  leaf  tobacco  and  tobacco 
products. 


1/    Preliminary  report  of  a  study  of  foreign  raarkpt.  outlets  and 
competition  with  United  States  tobacco,  conducted,  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Research' Snd  Marketing  Act. 


Imports 


Imports  of  leaf  tobacco  during  19A8  to.taled  11,515 >000  kilos 
(25,385,969  pounds)  and  were  from  nineteen  different  countries. 
During  1947  imports  totaled  11 ♦388,000  kilos  (25,105,985  pounds) 
compared  with  an  annual  average  of  5>668^000  kilos  (i2,495^>673 
pounds)  for  the  5  years,.  1935-39..  ( 

As  may  be  seen  from  Table  1,  Oriental  type  producing  countries, 
have  during  the  entire  period  under  review,  supplied  nearly  half 
Egypt's  leaf  tobacco. 

During  the  prewar  years  Japan,  whose  leaf  makes  a  good  filler 
for  Oriental  cigarettes,  was  the  second  most  important  source  of 
leaf  tobacco. 

During  recent  years  and  due  to  the  rapidly  increasing  demand 
for  United  States  blended  and  Virginia  type  cigarettes,  imports  of 
flue-cured  leaf  have  become  highly  important.    Africa,  India,  and 
the  United  States  supply  the  bulk  of  this  type.    In  addition  to 
flue-cured,  the  United  States  also  supplies  important  quantities  of 
Bur ley  and  fire-cured "tobacco. 


TABLE  1. — Egypt:'  Leaf  tobacco  imports  for  manufacture 
average  1935-39, -annual  1947  and  1948 


Country 

:  Average 
:  1935-39 

;  1947 

:  1948 

United  States  ! 

Africa  : 

Oriental  t3rpe  ! 

countries  l/  ; 

India  j 

All  others  2/  ; 

:  Pounds 

1,045,379  ' 
67,505  ! 

.      5,511,738  ! 
49,965  : 
3,244,536  : 
2.577,365  : 

:  Pounds 

3,684,947  ! 
4,662,205  ' 

-     12,176,976  ' 
2,042,732  ! 

28,353  ! 
2,511.169 

I  Pounds 

;  2,293,126 
5,605,120 

12,106,23^ 
2,404,231 
326/609 
2.651*497 

Total  ; 

12,496,488  ; 

25,106,382  ' 

.  .  25,376,815 

1/  Oriental  type  countries  include  principally  Turkey,  Bulgaria 
and  Greece. 

2/  All  others  are  comprised  chiefly  of  China,  Syria,  Cyprus, 
Palestine  and  U.S.S.R* 


Egypf  s  imports  of  tobacco  products  during  1948  totaled 
447,209  kilos  (985,917  pounds),  compared, with  403,086  kilos 
(888,643  pounds)  in  1947>  and  an  annual  average  of  143,748  kilos 
(316,907  pounds)  for  the  5  prewar  years*    Practically  all  of 
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these  imports  were  cigarettes  which  during  194-8  totaled  4-34-, 000 
(956,796  pounds). 

This  compared  with  3B7,000  kilos  (853,180  pounds)  in  19^7  and 
an  annual  average  of  126,000  kilos  (277,780  pounds)  during  the  5-year 
prewar  period.    Of  the  cigarettes  imported  during  194-8  about  349,000 
kilos  (769,405  Dounds)  were  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  8/+, 200  kilos 
(185,627  pounds)  from  the  United  States.    During  1947  about  324,000 
kilos  (714,290  pounds)  and  62,000  kilos  (136,685  pounds)  were  received 
from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States,  respectively.  The 
annual  averages  during  the  prewar  period  were  82,270  kilos  (181.372 
pounds)  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  37,019  kilos  (81,612  pounds)  from 
the  United  States.    Imports  of  other  tobacco  products,  including  snuff, 
were  negligible. 

Domestic  Manufacture 

Cairo  is  the  center  of  Egypt's  tobacco  manufacturing  industry  but 
there  are  also  important  tobacco  factories  at  Alexandria  and  one  at 
Port  Said. 

The  estimated  production  of  Egypt's  tobacco  products  for  both  the 
domestic  and  export  trade  during  1948  was  11,515,000  kilos  (25,385,969 
pounds),  compared  with  11,388,000  kilos  (25,105,985  pounds)  in  194-7, 
and  an  annual  average  of  5,668,000  kilos  (12,495,673  pounds)  for  the 
5  prewar  years,  1935-39.    An  increase  of  about  10  percent  was  expected 
for  1949  and  the  long-term  outlook  is  considered  very  favorable. 

Production  for  domestic  consumption  during  194-8  was  11,366,000 
kilos  (25,057,4.84  pounds),  compared  with  11,279,000  kilos  (2i^5865,683 
pounds)  in  1947,  and  an  annual  average  of  5,372,000  kilos  (11,843,111 
pounds)  for  the  1935-39  period.    Of  the  total  factory  output  for  home 
consumption  during  1948  production  of  cigarettes  was  8,697,000  kilos 
(19,173,406  pounds)  and  manufactured  tobacco  2,669,000  kilos  (5.884.077 
pounds).    Practically  all  of  the  manufactured  tobacco  was  lioassel  cut- 
tobacco  for  smoking  in  narghiles  (pipes  by  which  smoke  is  drawn  through 
water)  or  rolling  by  hand  into  cigarettes.    The  bulk  of  the  remainder 
was  utilized  in  the  manufacture  of  Ifadgha  and  Natron  chewing  tobacco 
only  small  quantities  being  used  for  cigars,  cheroots  and  snuff. 

Consumption 

For  many  decades  the  popularity  of  Egypt ^s  Oriental  type  cigarettes 
went  unchallenged.    These  cigarettes  were  made  by  hand  from  blends  of 
Turkish,  Greek,  and  Bulgarian  tobacco  mixed  principally  with  Far  Eastern 
tobacco.    However,  during  World  ?Jar  I  there  was  a  shift  in  consumer 
preference  from  these  Oriental  cigarettes  to  machine-made  Virginia 
cigarettes  containing  100  percent  United  States  flue-cured  tobacco. 
During  World  War  II  there  was  evidence  of  a  further  change  in  smokers 
choice  from  Oriental  cigarettes  to  United  States  blended-type  cigarettes. 
Today  the  sale  of  Virginia  type  cigarettes  is  at  its  peak  and  the  demand 
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for  the  United  States  blended  type  is  increasing.  Seventy-five 
percent  of  Egypt's  domestic  manufacture  of  tobacco  products  is 
now  cigarettes.    Of  this  quantity  /^D  percent  are  United  States  . 
blended  and  Virginia  types.    Manufacturers  have  performed  a 
splendid  task  in  developing  these  two  trends,  and  are  catering 
to  this  trade  by  manufacturing  and  marketing  a  wide  range  of 
products  approximately  priced, 

Sorne  of  the  blended  type  cigarettes  are  the  best  produced, in 
Africa.    The  most  popular  brand  is  Hollyivood,  which  is  put  up  in  an 
attractive  United  States  style  20' s  cup  packet.    These  cigarettes 
are  made  from  a  blend  of  United  States  flue-cured  and  Burley  tobacco 
m.ixed  vfith  Oriental  types.    Hollywood  cigarettes  sell  for  PT  6.00 
(17  U.S.  cents),  as  compared  with  PT  11  (32  U.S.  cents)  for  imported 
brands,  such  as  Chesterfield,  Camels  and  Lucky  Strike  20* s. 

Several  of  the  Virginia  type  cigarettes  are  as  good  as  one  can 
buy  anywhere.    These  are  made  from  100  percent  United  States  flue- 
cured  tobacco  and  are  packed  in  standard  English  20' s  shell  and  slide 
packets.    These  popular  brands  are  priced  at  PT  8  (23  U.S.  cents), 
PT  9  (26  U.S.  cents)  compared  vrith  PT  11  (32  U.S.  cents)-  for  imported 
Players'  No,  3  and  State  Express  555  in  20's  s/s  packets. 

Manufacturers  and  consumers  of  Virginia  type  cigarettes  prefer 
blends  containing  100  percent  United  States  flue-cured  tobacco. 
However,  during  the  last  few  years,  principally  because  of  the  short- 
age of  dollar  exchange,  manufacturers'  stocks  of  United  States  flue- 
cured  tobacco  have  not  been  adequate  to  fully  meet  the  increased 
demand.    One  manufacturer  of  a  popular  Virginia  brand  of  cigarettes 
made  of  100  percent  United  States  flue-cured  tobacco  recently  had 
of  necessity  to  substitute  for  this  blend,  one  made  up  of-  100  percent 
flue-cured  tobacco  grown  outside  of  the  United  States,  chiefly  in 
Rhodesia  and  India, 

Exports  ■  , 

Egypt's  exports  of  tobacco  consist  of  cigarettes  and  cut 
.tobacco  only.    Exports  of  cut  tobacco  are  small  and  shipments  of 
cigarettes  are  declining  because  similar  brands  are  manufactured 
in  other  countries,  and  consumers  throughout  most  of  the  world  are 
changing  from  Oriental  type  cigarettes  to  United  States  blended  or 
Virginia  types . 

Total  exports  of  tobacco  products  during  1943  were  l/^^9,000  kilos 
(328,485  pounds),  compared  with  109,000  kilos'  (2/^0,301  pounds)  in  1947, 
and  an  annual  average  of  296,000  kilos  (652,561  pounds)  for  the  5  years, 
1935-39.    These  figures  include  89,000  kilos ' (196,209  pounds)  of 
cigarettes  in  1948,  compared  with  82,000  kilos  (180,777  pounds)  during 
194.7,  and  260,000  kilos  (573,196  pounds)  during  the  5  prewar  years. 
The  remaining  exports  were  cut  tobacco  of  which  60,000  kilos  (132,276 
poiinds)  were  shipped  during  1948,    This  compares  with  28,000  kilos 


(61,729  pounds)  in  19 A7,  and  an  average  of  38,000  kilos  (83,775 
pounds)  during  the  5-year  prewar  period.    The  most  important 
export  markets  for  cigarettes  are  now  the  Netherlands,  Hong 
Kong,  Hedjaz,  and  Nedj,    The  cut  tobacco  trade  is  mainly  with 
Hedjaz  and  Nedj,  although  important  quantities  are  exported  to 
Aden» 
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WORLD  FLUE-CURED  TOBACCO  PRODUCTION  DECLINES 

The  world's  harvest  of  flue-cured  tobacco  durinf^  the  12  months,  July  19^9 
through  June  19^0,  is  now  estimated  at  l,72li  million  pounds,  which  is  5  percent 
below  the  19hQ-h9  harvest  of  1,308  million  pounds  and  about  9  percent  below  the 
record  19U7-h8  harvest  of  approximately  1,877  million  pounds.    The  estimated 
19i49-50  har-vest,  hovifover,  is  still  39  percent  above  the  prewar  (1935-36  through 
1939-UO)  annual  average  of  1,238  million  pounds.    The  sharp  decline  in  China  and 
moderate  declines  in  Brazil  and  Italy  in  19ii9-50  have  more  than  offset  the 
moderate  increases  in  the  United  States  and  in  most  other  flue-curod  tobacco- 
growing  countries. 


Increased  vrorld  demand  for  flue-cured  leaf  has  encouraged  larger  plantings 
in  most  producing  countries.    Since  the  war  there  has  been  a  continuing  change 
in  consumer  demand  from  dark  and  cigar  tobaccos  to  flue-cured  and  certain  other 
light  tj-pes  used  principally  in  cigarettes.    The  worl.d  effective  demand  for  flue- 
cured  tobacco^  and  especially  United  States  flue-cured  would  be  considerably 
greater  if  it  were  not  for  restrictions  on  trade  by  the  principal  tobacco  import- 
ing countries. 

United  States.    The  I9I49  flue-cured  crop  was  2  percent  above  the  19hQ 
outturnT" according  to  the  latest  official  estimate.    A  production  of  1,112  mil- 
lion pounds  was  obtained  from  936,1|00  acres.    The  19U9  yield  of  l,l88  pounds  per 
acre  v/as  the  second  highest  on  record  and  less  than  It  percent  below  the  record 
19hQ  yield  of  1,233  pounds  per  acre.    The  high  19i|8  and  19U9  yields  are  attri- 
buted to  heavy  applications  of  fertilizer,  close  planting  and  generally  favorable 
growing  conditions.    The  191^9  production  was  29  percent  above  the  prev/ar,  1935-39, 
average.    The  crop  was  65  percent  of  the  world  total  flue-cured  production,  com- 
pared with  the  prewar  average  of  70  percent. 

Flue-cured  acreage  allotments  in  19h9  were  increased  by  approximately 
5  percent,  because  of  a  somewhat  improved  outlook  for  exports  and  continued  high 
domestic  demand.    Acreage  allotments  had  been  reduced  in  19a8  by  about  27  percent, 
because  of  the  unfavorable  outlook  for  exports,  particularly  to  the  United 
Kingdom  which  is  the  largest  importer  of  United  States  flue-cured  leaf.  United 
Kingdom  purchases  of  19i;9  flue;-cured  leaf  totaled  approximately  l65  million  pounds, 
compared  mth  only  60  million  in  19h8  and  prewar  purchases  of  around  200  million 
pounds , 
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Ca-,ada.    Flue-cured  production  in  Canada  in  19h9  totaled  about  118,6 
million  pounds,  compared  with  102,14  million  in  19hQ»    The  increase  over  19hQ 
resulted  from  a  small  increase  in  acreage  and  to  higher  yields  per  acre 
despite  unfavorable  vreather  during  the  early  part  of  the  growing  season. 
During  the  5  years,  193^-39,  production  of  flue-cured  leaf  in  Canada  averaged 
5U.6  million  pounds  annually.    The  expansion  in  production  since  prewar  has 
resulted  primarily  from  the  rapidly  increasing  domestic  demand  for  this  type 
of  leaf. 

Southern  Rhodesia.    The  19ii9-50  flue-cured  crop  is  officially  foreca,st 
at  90.0  million  pounds  from  li;0,2^0  acres,  compared  vdth  8l.5  million  pounds 
from  128,500  acres  in  19U3-lj.9  and  the  prewar  annual  average  of  2U.6  million 
pounds  from  148,010  acres.    Flue-cured  acreage  and  production  have  increased 
rapidly  in  recent  years  as  a  result  of  high  leaf  prices,  preferential  duty  rates 
in  the  United  Kingdom  and  other  British  Empire  countries,  and  a  guaranteed 
market  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  at  least  70  percent  of  total  production. 

China.    Reliable  estimates  of  the  19U9  flue-cured  crop  are  unavailable, 
but  fragmeni-ary  reports  indicate  a  decline  of  over  ^0  percent  from  the  record 
'19hQ  production  reported  at  270  million  pounds.    The  area  planted  to  flue-cured 
tobacco  was  sharply  reduced  in  19l;9  due  to  disruptions  in  the  country's  economy 
resulting  from  the  civil  war. 

Other  Far  Eastern  Countries.    Total  production  of  flue-cured  tobacco  in 
Manchuria,  Taiwan  (Fomosa),  Korea,  Japan,  Thailand  (Siam)  and  India  is 
estimated  at  190  million  pounds,    Korea's  19i49  crop  totaled  2I4.6  million  pounds, 
compared  with  13.3  million  in  I9U8  and  a  prewar  average  of  11,8  million. 
Taiwan's  19li9  crop  is  placed  at  19.0  million  pounds,  compared  with  7 *h  million 
in  I9I48  and  the  1935-39  average  of  3.2  million.    The  19U9-50  harvest  in 
Thailand  ir  estimated  at  9.9  million  pounds,  or  I6  percent  above' the  19l-t8-i49 
harvest  of  3.5  million  pounds.    For  the  other  Asiatic  countries  production  in 
19li9-50  is  estimated  to  about  equal  the  19i48-l49  harvest  and  to  be  considerably 
above  the  prewar  average;  however,  definite  information  on  production  in  these 
countries  is  not  available. 

Other  Countries.    The  Union  of  South  Africa's  flue-cured  production 
is  estimated  at  22.5  million  pounds,  or  an  increase  of  11  percent  from  19l-i8-i49. 
Italy  produced  about  13  =  2  million  pounds,  in' 19it9,  compared  with  l5.5  million  in 
I9U8.    The  19ii9-50  flue-cured  production  in  Brazil  is  estimated  at  29. 8  million 
pounds,  or  about  23  percent  less  than  in  I9I48-I49.    Argentina's  19h9-50  flue- 
cured  crop  is  placed  at  7.7  million  pounds,  compared  with  6,5  million  in  19hQ-k9* 
Other  countries  producing  some  flue-cured  tobacco  include  Mexico,  Nyasaland, 
Northern  Rhodesia,  British  East  Africa,  Venezuela,  El  Salvador,  Nicaragua,  Spain, 
Mauritius,  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
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WASHINGTON,  D.C. 
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May  8,  1950 


WORLD  TRADE  IN  TOBACCO  UP  2$  PERCENT  IN  19U9 


World  trade  in  unmanufactured  tobacco  in  19U9  was  about  25  percent  above 
the  movement  in  I9U8  and  7  percent  above  the  prewar,  1935-39,  average.  Exports 
from  the  principal  countries  totaled  1,205,^96,000  pounds  in  19ii9,  compared  with 
962,928,000  pounds  in  19U8  and  a  prewar  annual  average  of  1,128,722,000  pounds. 

The  increase  in  19^9  resisted  primarily  from  larger  takings  by  a  number  of 
the  leading  ViTestern  European  importing  countries.    Larger  importations  were  made 
in  spite  of  continued  restrictions  by  most  importing  countries  on  the  use  of 
dollar  exchange  for  the  purchase  of  tobacco  from  the  United  States  and  other 
principal  surplus-producing  countries  in  the  V/tstcrn  Hemisphere.  Intensified 
efforts  on  the  part  of  many  of  the  major  importing  countries  to  expand  purchases 
in  soft  currency  surplus-producing  countries  and  the  expanded  use  of  barter 
trading  in  the  international  movement  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  contributed  sub- 
stantially to  the  increased  trade  in  \^h^ *    Europe's  19I49  imports  increased 
sharply  and  imports  into  North  America  and  Africa  were  up  slightly,  but  declines 
were  recorded  for  all  of  the  other  major  geographic  divisions  of  the  world.  On 
the  export  side,  increases  occurred  in  19U9  from  all  of  the  major  surplus- 
producing  areas  of  the  world,  but  the  greatest  expansion  occurred  from  the 
Oriental-type  tobacco  producing  countries  of  Southeastern  Europe  and  the  Near 
East.  ,  . 


World  totals  for  the  countries  listed  in  the  accompanying  table  show 
exports  consistently  above  imports.    The  discrepancy  results  from  a  nmber  of 
factors  including  re-exports  (vy'hich  had  not  been  shown  as  imports)  in  the  exports 
data,  the  omission  of  relatively  large  imports  into  the  Soviet  Union  for  which 
data  are  not  available,  and  the  omission  from  the  table  of  a  number  of  countries 
which  have  a  small  trade  in  tobacco  and  wiiose  imports  materially  exceed  exports. 

Principal  Exporting  Countries;    In  19h9,  the  United  States  continued  to  be 
the  leading  tobacco  exporting  country.    Exports  for  the  year  were  17  percent 
above  19U8  exports,  and  comprised  Ul  percent  of  the  world  total  as  compared  with 
iiU  percent  in  I9U8  and  37  percent  in  the  1935-39  period.    The  increase  was  due 
to  larger  takings  on  the  part  of  most  of  the  major  Yfcstern  European  tobacco 
importing  countries.    United  States  exports  in  19^9  totaled  )498, 205,000  pounds, 
compared  with  U26, 609,000  in  I9U8  and  an  annual  average  of  U20,797,000  in  the 
prev/ar,  1935-39,  period.    Of  the  total  19I49  exports,  flue-cured  leaf  accounted 
for  379,911,000  pounds  or  76  percent  of  the  total,  compared  with  3^2,692,000 
pounds  or  80  percent  of  the  total  in  I9I18.    Burley  leaf  exports  in  19^9  totaled 
35,138,000  pounds  or  7  percent  of  the  total,  compared  with  23,391,000  pounds  or 
about  5  percent  in  19i48.    Exports  of  fire-cured  leaf  totaled  33,133,000  pounds, 
compared  v.ath  27,572,000  pounds  in  19ii8. 
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Larger  exports  were  recorded  for  most  of  the  Latin  American  tobacco  export- 
ing countries.    Substantial  increases  from  19^8  levels"' WeFe~repor ted  for  Brazil, 
Colombia,  Paraguay,  and  the  Dominican  Republic.     The  bulk  of  the  exports  from 
Latin  America  continued  to  go  to  Ifestern  European  countries. 

The  Ori ental -t^^^e  tobacco  producing  countries  of  Southeastern  Europe  and 
the  Near  Eact  reported  much  larger  exports  in  19h9  than  in'  19U8.    In  the  case  of 
both  Greece  and  Turkey  19U9  exports  v/ere  57  percent  above  the  19h8  levels.. 
Turkey's  I9I49  exports  were  119  percent  above  the  193^-39  annual  average,  but 
expoi'ts  from.  Greece  were  36  percent  below  the  prewar  average  due  to  lower  postvra.r 
pi'oduction.     Exports  from  Bulgaria  are  unofficially  reported  to  be  still  substan- 
tially below  the  prewar  level. 

Exports  from  the  Far  Eastern  j3omitri.es  increased  in  19h9^  but  were  still 
only  a  fraction  of  prewar.    Increases  in  19u9  were  reported  for  India,  Indonesia 
and  the  Philippines-.     The  1S'''49  exports  from  Indonesia  were  more  than  5  times  the 
19)48  level,  but  still  36  percent  below  the  1935-39  average. 

Principal  Iraporting  Countries;    Imports  in  19U9  by  the  United  Kingdom 
totaled  301^133 , 000 "pounds7~"vviiIch  exceeded  any  other  individual  country  and 
accounted  for  28  percent  of  the  total  imports  shown  in  the  accompanying  table. 
Imports  in  19^9  were  7  percent  above  the  i9U8  total  of  280,775,000  pounds  and 
about  16  percent  above  the  prewar,  1935-39,  average.    Imports  of  United  States 
leaf  by  th>;  United  Kingdom  accounted  for  only  5l  percent  of  the  country's  total, 
com.pared  with  6I  percent  in  19U3  and  78  percent  in  the  1935-39  period. 

Imports  in  19ii9  into  l/¥estern  Germany,  v;hich  ranks  after  the  United  Kingdom 
as  an  importing  country,  are  placed  at  approximately  110,000,000  pounds.  Prior 
to  I9U9  Western  Germany's  postwar  imports  of  tobacco  were  extremely  low. 

The  United  States,  which  is  the  third  most  important  importing  country,  took 
37,932,000  pounds  in  19^9.    Biis  was  k  percent  above  19hQ  im.ports  and  23  percent 
greater  than  in  the  1935-39  period. 

All  Other  Leading  Importing  Countries ;    Imports  in  19^9  exceeded  19h8  in 
the  cases  of  Austria, . Denmark,  France,  Ireland,  the  Netherlands,  Norvray,  Poland, 
Smtzerland,  Mexico,  Ur^iguay,  Syria  and  Lebanon,  Tliailand,  the  Belgian  Congo  and 
Egypt.    Decreases  were  reported  for  Belgium,  Finland,  Italy,  Portugal,  Spain, 
Sweden,  China,  Argentina,  Algeria,  French  Morocco  and  Australia, 


TOMCCO,  UNMANUPACTUEED:    International  trade, 
average  1935-39,  anirual  19^8  and  I9U9 


Continent 

and 
country 


:    Average  1935-39 


,  Sjqports 


Iniports 


HOI 


Exports  .  Isporte 


19^9  IJ 


I^gports 


Inports 


NOETH  AMERICA 

Canada  

Costa  Hica. •••••••• 

El  Salvador  

Guatemala  

Honduras  

Mexico  

Newfoundland  and 
Labrador. . •  

NicaragTia  

United  States  

Cuba  

Dominican  Hepublic 

Total  

EUBOPS 

Austria  •••••• 

Belgium  and 

Luxemiboarg. .  •  •  • . 

Bulgaria  • 

Czechoslovakia  

Denmark  

Ireland. ••••  

Tinlemd  •••• 

Trance  

Germany  •••••• 

Greece  •••• 

Hungary. ••••••••«•• 

Italy  

Netherlands •••••••• 

Norway*  •  •• 

Poland. «•.••••....• 

Portugal 

Spain  ••••• 

Sve  den 

Switzerland  .*• 

United  Kingdom.. ••• 
Total  

ASIA 

Syria  and  Lebanon. . 
Tuiicey . 

Ceylon  

China  

French  Indochina. •• 

Hong  Zong  • 

India  


1.000 
pounds 

15.29^ 

23 

l.S9^ 
215 


^20.797 
27.712 
li^ 


1,000 
poxmds 

^.2 


495 
68 

^3 
210 

62 
17 

71.27: 


76.622 


1.000 
pounds 

15.H77 

\ 
1 

327 


426,609 
32,322 
JO^ 


1,000 
pounds 

1.617 
7S 
2,726 

477 
56 

2.5^7 

2/  1,500 

50^. 

8^,3^2 


1,000 
pounds 
: 

15.725: 


1,000 
pounds 


1.577 

-  :  Ih 

-  \2j  5,200 

-  :  5^19 
4.630:y  88 

140:  2,707 

-  :  53^ 

S7.932 


U98,205 

,195 
,156 


510.092:  93.887 


596.051 


s5/  1,U24 


59.396 

ii90 
394 


15/  686 

:  97.657 
I  19.162 
:  12,927 
:  3.2»J9 
: 

:5/  ll^9 


153 
^7/  ^,99$ 


5/16. 

y  20, 
20, 
5/ 12, 
,  7. 

V6i. 
y20i^, 

3. 
5» 
67. 
6, 

6. 

2/30. 
iH. 

15. 


95U 

695 

768 
206 
292 

75^ 
576 
&k 
20 
106 
253 
349 
602 
UoU 
381 

979 
829 

795 
486 


y  30.000 

269 
337 

1.911 


39.775 
5.000 

4.13^ 
1,770 


»   202,  U5 


812.093 


8 

"  61 

7/  ."994 


g^2'?9 


:  2.762 
:  78.05^ 
:  2,086 
:  30.994 
:5/  216 

:  43,500: 


1, 
56. 

2. 
10. 

4. 


112 
152 
200 

613 
71s 
450 

791: 


5.593 
109.321 
1.037 
1.^59 

1.3^ 
50.850 


10,133 

42.547 

21.473 
20,023 

12.481 
l4,6l8 
28,117 
y  13.813 


y  30, 

2, 


000 
Ol4 


62, 


466 
100 

597 
000 

650 
777 


98.661 


23.837 
4l.s48 

y  20,000 
25.463 
23.957 
4.433 
74.299 

:j^0,000 


2/  2,400 

27.322 

3^.2071  4, 
9.125 
6,587 
11.727 
32.361 
16.398 
21.637  , 
28Q,U|;7/  1,^7; 


2/  2.400 

8,280 

70,631 

,  9.73^ 
!2/  10.000 

:  9.775 

:  31,923 

:  15.864 

:  22.998 


605.744:    121.111:  806.575 


507»     10»087s  1.010 
64i  171.132: 

1.620:         95O:  1,036 

20,945:y  1,000:2/  5,000 

7,485:        -     xy  7.500 

7.26o:y  1,500:2/  9,000 

11,515:^  60,000:^  8,000 


TOBACCO,  miAMJFACTUEED:     International  trade, 
average  1935-39,  anrnial  l^kS  and  19^9 


Continent 

Ave  T*ap*p 

193^-39  ! 

1948  1/  ! 

19^9  ] 

7 

and 
country 

9 
* 

E35ports 

•  Inports  ' 

Exports 

In5)orts  ' 

1  Exports  ' 

'  Inports 

• 

1,000 

:  3 

L.OOO  ! 

1,01)0 

!    1,000  . 

:  ] 

.,000 

• 
• 

!    poimds  1 

i     POTUlds  < 

!    poimds  ' 

>  poxuids 

1  pounds 

« 
• 

• 

101.176 

2.765 

I  2.672 

!  7.985 

:  lU,6lO 

12/ 

7,601 

Philippine  Republi 

c: 

37.357 

1.075 

!  6,181" 

96 

!  11,218! 

220 

13 

3,U05. 

l.te. 

• 

296.158 

!  83.281' 

:  'W,^S7 

5  58,929 

:  270.497t 

42  "^fi? 

SOUTH  AMERICA 

• 
t 

1 
1 

k 
\ 

• 

180 

16,878; 

>      PI  Il/Y) 

:  2,200 

16,008 

• 

71  QRf^ 

772. 

54,789 

>  pUr»< 

\2j  68,000, 

500 

• 

393 

I           -  ! 

!  039. 

!           -  I 

580 

Chilp   ...... 

• 

172 

I  840! 

!        -  : 

766 

1381 

5,550! 

366, 

!  9.900 

300 

• 

7  7li7< 

202! 

1  5»30*+< 

!  9,S06: 

• 

212! 

;  7S9! 

[ 

600 

• 

8/ 

s/  = 

!  127. 

1 

163 

• 

3.051 

I       4.326:        -  : 

8.832 

• 

86. 35^1-! 

21.8I81 

28.727 

!  89,90$ 

.  27.749 

AFRICA 

**>X  -LLJ. 

• 
• 

2U  979 

7,U82i 

1  7  77P 

7,6061 

28.573! 

7,180 

• 

3,921! 

PRP' 

8,820! 

^,275 

• 

1,000: 

1  J?< 

1.700 

4.912 

• 

12,  SlOi 

C  J , OtD  < 

12! 

!2/  20,000. 

20 

• 

13,01^: 

2^,220! 

28,860 

• 

I.U7I! 

1,500! 

1.720 

• 

26?! 

17: 

6,157! 

371 

l+,25l! 

jNoronem  xuiocLesia* 

•  9 

l+,826! 

6.075. 

oO^X\fuBTil  XUI0u.8SlSl* 

• 

19,166! 

327! 

67. 661 : 

1,313! 

;  67.937i 

2,000 

• 

2,3431         118:  8,523: 

6,321 

1 
4 

4 
4 

«  * 

635: 

3.100: 

-     :  3.562: 

3/  1,000! 

3.500 

64^2811 

•?^.17')5 

120,650: 

57»25?' 

127, 83J: 

58.788 

OCEAIIIA 

• 
• 

1 

« 

< 

• 

lli+! 

21,537! 

291:     29,9^1:  95i 

2/ 

22,190 

• 

 113: 

3.027:        -  : 

4.346: 

: 

U.500 

• 

227: 

24^64: 

291:      3k.287:  95: 

25.690 

• 
• 

'otal  countries  showi:! 

4 
1 

L. 128. 722: 

1.051.5531 

962.928! 

873. 867il. 205.1+96:1.060.830 

1/  Preliminary.    2/  Estimated  on  the  basis  of  data  available  for  6  months  or  more 
of  the  year.    3/  i^proximated  froa  unofficial  information.    \J  Data  for  April 
through  December  included  in  Canada.    No  data  available  for  January  through  March. 
5/  Less  than  a  5-year  averase.    6/  Western  Grermany  onlyj  data  for  Eastern  Germeny 
not  available,    jj  Re-03cports.    8/  Not  available. 


Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations.    Prepared  or  estimated  from  official 
statistics  of  foreigp  governments,  reports  of  United  States  Foreign  Service 
officers  and  other  information.  , 
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WASHINGTON^  D.C. 

Fr-6-^0  _  ■  May  19,  1950 

UNITED  STATES  TOBACCO  EXPORT  SITUATION 

♦ 

During  the  current  marketing  year,  19U9-50,  the  exports  of  most  types  of 
United  States  tobacco  have  6een  somewhat  below  exports  during  th'e  coiresponding 
period  of  1948-14.9-        For  certain  types,  however,  exports  have  been  above  the 
level  of  the  prei^ious  year.    For  all  types  combined  shipments  have  been  main- 
tained at  near  the  level  of  the  previous  year  in.  spite  of  continued  restrictions 
by  most  importing  countries  on  the  use  of  dollar  excha:{igo  for  the  purchase  of 
tobacco  from  the  United  States  and  intensified  efforts  on  the  part  of  many  of  the 
major  importing  countries  to  expand  their  ovm  pi-oduction  and  to  shift  imports, 
from  the  United  States  to  soft  currency  surplus  producing  countries.  The 
maintenance  of  the  United  States  position  has  resulted 'from  increasing  consump- 
tion of  tobacco  products  in  leaf  importing  countries,  their  inability  to  obtain 
greatly  increased  supplies  from  domestic  production  and  soft  currency  areas,  and 
from  the  financing  of  much  of  .the  UnitedStates  exports  with  EGA  funds. 

Larger  than  normal  United  States  shipments  in  the  late  months  of  19^9 
resulted  in  a  decline  in  exports  during  January-March  19^0,  as  compared  v.'ith  the 
corresponding  quarter  of  19U-9.    United  Kingdom  purchases  from  the  19l49  crop, 
which  totaled  approximately  l65  million  pounds,  v/ere  shipped  more  rapid3.y  than  . 
no\.Tnal  in  order  to  conserve  dollar  exchange  on  storage.    This  was  an  important 
factor  contributing  to  the  heavy  shipments  in  the.  late  months  of  19U9.    Also,  in 
several  countries  the  urgent  need  for  leaf  to  maintain  current  consumption 
requirements  resiLLted  in  somowliat  heavier  shipments  in  that  period.  Another 
important  factor  in  the  decline  was  the  heavy  shipments  to  Germany  during 
January-March  19U9  when  that  country  was  building  up  its  depleted  stocks  and 
increasing  the  quantity  of  tobacco  products  made  available  to  consumers.  This 
heavy  volume  of  shipments  was  not  repeated  in  the  first  quarter  of  1950. 

Continental  Europe  was  the  most  important  outlet  for  United  States  tobacco 
exports  during  January-March  l'?50,  taking  33i 395, 000  pounds,  or  53  percent  of  the 
total.     This  compares  with  67,237,000  pounds  during  the  corresponding  period  of 
19^9.    FiXports  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  Ireland  totaled  7,572,000  pounds  during 


l/  Flue-cured  marketing  yf.  ar  July-June,  all  other  typos  October -September.  For 
this  report  data  refer  to  the  marketing  year  through  March, 
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January-March  19^0,  compared  with  9? 263, 000  pounds  during  the  first  3  months  of 
I9U9.    During  the  first  quarter  of  1950  (exports  to  other  areas  of  the  ivorld  were 
as  follows:    Africa,  2,867,000  pounds^  Asia,  10,288,000  pomds;  x\ustralia  and 
New  Zealand,  7,506,Q00  pounds;  Latin  America,  1,61^,000  pounds;  and  other  areas, 
62,000  pounds.    This  compares  with  January-March  19''49  shipments  to  Africa  of 
9,58ij,00"0  pounds;  Asia,  10,693,000  pounds;  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  9,351,000 
pounds;  Latin  America,  1,960,000  pounds;  and  other  areas,  l8i|,000  pounds. 

The  outlook  for  e^qjorts  of  United  States  loaf  tobacco  during  the  remainder 
of  the  19ii9-50  marketing  year  appears  generally  favorable .    Continued  high  or 
increasing  consumption  of  tobacco  products,  coupled  mth  low  stocks  of  leaf,  par- 
ticularly stocks  of  United  States  leaf,  in  most  tobacco  importing  countries, 
make  it  necessary  for  those  countries  to  maintain  or  increase  imports  if  the 
volume  and  character  of  products  made  available  to  consumers  is  to  be  maintained. 
Also,  the  desired  quantities  and  qualities  of  leaf  are  not  available  in  other 
surplus  producing  countries.    Improved  economic  conditions  in  many  tobacco 
importing  countries  should  make  it  more  nearly  possible  for  those  countries  to 
purchase  the  leaf  tobacco  needed  to  fulfill  their  consumption  requirements. 

Exports  by  T^^es  ,  * 

Export  of  flue-cured  leaf  for  the  period  July  19^9  through  March  1950 
totaled  311,990,000  pounds,  -or  k  percent  above  exports  of  300,0[t5,000  pounds 
during  the  corresponding  period  of  the  19h^-h9  marketing  year.    Low  stocks  and 
continued  high  demand  for  straight  Virginia  and  United  States  type  blended 
cigarettes  have  contributed  to  the  increased  demand  for  flue-cured  leaf »  Stocks 
of  United  States  flue-cured  are  very  low  in  most  importing  countries  and  the 
world  effective  demand  for  this  tyj)e  of  leaf  would  be  considerably  greater  if  it 
were  not  for  restrictions  on  trader  hy  the  principal .  tobacco  importing  countries. 

Bur ley  exports  during  the  first  6  months  of  the  19U9-50  marketing  year 
(October  19i49  through  March  1950)  totaled  12,717,000  pounds,  comp'ored  with 
16,021,000  pounds  during  the  corresponding  period  of  19i4.8-U9  and  an  annual 
average  of  only  10,900,000  pounds  during  the  prewar,  193U-35  through  1938-39 
period.    The  increased  manufacture  of  blended  cigarettes  in  a  number  of  foreign 
countries  has  resulted  in  a  substantial  increase  in  the  export  demand  for  this 
type  of  leaf  as  compared  Tfith  prewar,    Howvjver,  foreign  manufacturers  still  use 
only  a  relatively  small  percentage  of  Burley  in  their  blended  cigarettes, 

Eicports  of  fire -cured  leaf  during  October  19^49-March  1950  totaled 
9,750,000  pounds,  composed  of  6,895,000  pounds  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee 
fire-cured,  and  2,855,000  pounds  of  Dark  Virginia  leaf.    This  compares  vdth 
exports  during  the  corresponding  period  of  19U8-U9  of  11,796,000  pounds  of 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee  fire  cured  leaf  and  2,85)4,000  pounds  of  Dark'  Virginia. 
Becreased  consumer  demand  for  products  made  from  this  t;^'pe  of  leaf  %.nd 
increased  production  in  a  number  of  importing  countries  as  v;ell  as  in  other 
surplus  tobacco  producing  countries  have  contributed  to  a  loY^er  demand  for 
United  States  fire-cured  leaf. 
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TOBACCO  (\innianufactiired):    Exports  from  the  United  States 
to  designated  regions,  total  and  by  types 
January-March  19^0  iwith  comparisons  1/ 
(Elxport  Weight) 


:  Kentucky-Tenn. 

Region 

:       All  Types 

:      Flue -cured 

:  Burley 

:  Fire-cured 

:  19h9 

:  1950 

:  19U9 

:  1950 

t  19U9 

:  1950 

:  I9I19 

:  1950 

:  1,000 

t  1,000 

:  1,000  < 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

► 

:  1,000 

> 

:  1,000 

:  pounds 

:  pounds  • 

t  pounds  ! 

:  potinds  ; 

:  pounds; 

;  pounds] 

!  pounds 

t  poiinds 

United  Kingdom 

■  m 
•  • 

:  : 

and  Ireland 

:      9,263  J 

:    7,572  ! 

t    7,783  : 

t    5,731  ! 

:  290 

:      230  ! 

:      758  ! 

:  858 

Cont'l  Europe 

I    67,237  1 

:  33,395  ! 

:  ]46,886  • 

:  22,608  j 

:  6,975  : 

:  5,205 

:  3,m 

:  2,857 

Africa 

:  9,58ii 

:    2,867  : 

:     2,861;  : 

:    l,lUit  : 

:      867  s 

:  522 

:  1,377  : 

:  2hh 

Asia 

:  10,693 

:  10,288  ! 

:  9,678 

:    9,7U5  : 

:        2h  i 

:  15 

:       U9  1 

I  1 

Australia  and  j 

New  Zealand 

"     9,351  ! 

!    7,506  : 

:  9,250 

i    7,127  : 

:         0  J 

'i  156 

33 

\  ho 

Latin  America 

:  1,960 

:    1,615  : 

:  l,UiiO 

I       8h2  5 

'  313 

:      518  ! 

:  hi 

:  67 

All  Other 

:        18U  : 

:         62  ! 

:  il5 

:  29 

!       h6  : 

:         0  ' 

;       16  J 

:  h 

Total  : 

:  108,272  ; 

:  63,305 

:  77,9U6  j 

:  U7,226  1 

:  8,515 

:  6,6146  ! 

:  5,li58  ! 

:  U,077  . 

:    Dark  Virginia 

:       Maryland  ! 

t  Green 

River 

:     One  Sucker 

United  Kingdom 

and  Ireland  j 

:         167  ' 

U55 

!           1  : 

:  0 

I  25U 

:  227 

:  0 

:  69 

Cont'l  Europe  ; 

:         331  : 

:  666 

:    2,3liU  : 

:  1,103 

!          57  ! 

:        27  < 

:     108  : 

:  92 

Africa  ! 

:  0 

:  11 

:       550  ! 

!               0  i 

:       15  ! 

:  51 

:      892  : 

:  206 

Asia 

:           59  : 

358  : 

:           2  : 

:           0  J 

!         0  : 

I  0 

:  0 

:  0 

Australia  and 

Hew  Zealand  : 

i          68  s 

1       183  ! 

:           0  : 

:  0 

:         0  J 

:         0  : 

:         0  : 

:  0 

Latin  America  : 

=           hQ  : 

:       12i4  : 

=       2/  : 

:           1  ; 

:  0 

:  2 

:       17  : 

5 

All  Other 

:            5  : 

:            0  ! 

:  0 

:  0 

:         0  : 

:  0 

:       18  . 

:  0 

Total  J 

67S  : 

:  1,797 

:    2,897  : 

:    1,10U  : 

:  326 

:      307  : 

:  1,035 

:  372 

!  Black 

Fat 

;  Cigar 

Leaf 

:       Peri que 

:  Stems  and  Scrap 

United  Kingdom  : 

and  Ireland  ; 

0  : 

:           0  : 

6 

:          1  : 

h  ! 

:  2/ 

:         0  : 

0 

Cont'l  Europe  : 

:            0  J 

:  25 

:    6,953  ! 

0 

2/ 

:     399  ! 

.  263 

Africa  ! 

:  l,ii95 

I       678  : 

:    1,390  ! 

:         11  : 

0  : 

:  0 

r      131^  • 

0 

Asia  ! 

:             0  : 

:           0  : 

t         70  : 

152 

!  0 

:  0 

:      811  ! 

!  11 

Australia  and  : 

New  Zealand 

!                  0  J 

:           0  : 

:          0  : 

:           0  : 

0  ! 

!          0  . 

!             0  ! 

0 

Latin  America  ; 

I           25  : 

:  17 

:         76  : 

:         39  i 

:         0  ! 

=  2/ 

:         0  ! 

0 

All  Other 

13 

i             10  ! 

hi  : 

19  ! 

0  J 

0  : 

:         0  ! 

0 

Total  : 

:  1,533 

:        730  : 

:    8,536  : 

765  : 

h  s 

2  : 

:  1,31|1;  ! 

279 

1/  Data  include  stemmed  and  unsteraraed  leaf.    The  two  kinds  are  combined  as  reported, 
i.e.,  stemmed  leaf  has  not  been  converted  to  an  unsteimned  basis. 
2/  Less  than  1,000  pounds. 


Compiled  from  official  records  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  U.  S.  Departaaent  of 
Comnerce . 
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In  addition  to  flue-cured,  Burley  and  fire-cured,  United  States  exports 
of  other  types  during  October  1QU9-March  19^0  were  as  ^^..^'^^J^f  "^^^^^3 . 

3,298,000  pounds;  Green  River,  700,000  pounds    One-Sucker,  1^^59,000  pound., 
^i.oV%.t.  L^Oh.OOO  TDOunds;  CiRar  Leaf,  U,36l4,000  po^onds;  Per_i_qH£,  3^,000  pounds 
and  Stems ^and  Sckp,  8^9,000  pounds.     This  compares  ^^^^ f      ^^^^^^^^ -.'^^ 
corresponding  period  of  the  19a8-U9  marketing  year  as  f^^^^f -.Jl"^^;^  ,3. 
6,098,000  pounds;  Green  River,  621,000  pounds;  One-Sucker,  1  i|22,0OO  P^^^^^ 
Black  Fat,  2,67h,000  pounds;  Cigar-Leaf,  10 ,$137MTTo-^^;  Porique,  7,000  pounds, 
and  Stems  and  Scrap,  U, 533, 000  pounds. 


FOREIGN  AGRICULTURE  CIRCULAR 

0  F  F I  C  E  of;  F0:R  E  I  G  N    A  G  R  I  C  U  LT  U:R  A  L;  P.  E:\-l^XOU^^^^ 
UNITED  STATES   DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
WASHINGTON.,  D.G. 
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WORLD  19U9-50  TOBACCO  PRODUCTION  SLIGHTLY  BEI,OW  19h^-h9 

The  world's  tobacco  harvest  during  the  12  months,  July  19li9  through  June 
19^^0,  is  estimated  at  7,200  million  pounds,  compared  7.1th  the  19ii3-U9  production 
of' 7, UOO  million  poiuids  and  the  prev/ar,  1935-39,  annual  average  of  6,^97  million 
pounds.    The  data  for  19u3-U9  and  19U9-5^0  are  revisions  from  estimates  released 
in  November  19i|9.    For  both  years  the  harvest  is  slightly  larger  than  previously 
reported. 

Productions  in  19U9-50  in  Canada,  Cuba,  Greece,  Southern  Rhodesia,  Turkey, 
and  a  number  of  other  coimtrj.es  are  well  above  19U3-,'^9  harvests,  but  increases  in 
these  areas  are  more  than  offset  by  a  sharp  decline  in  China  and  moderate  declines 
in  several  other  important  tobacco  growing  countries.    The  world  crop  is  ortimated 
at  approximat(?ly  3  percent  below  the  19l49-U9  output. 

The  19U9-50  production  of  flue-cured  leaf,  the  principal  t:7ijc  entering 
world  trade,  was  about  h  percent  below  the  19i|3-)49  outturn.    Tlie  estimated  reduc- 
tion of  ov(,r  50  percent  in  China's  lS'h9  flue-curod  crop,  however,  has  be"en  partly 
offset  by  increaces  in  Canada,  the  United  States,  Korea,  and  the  countries  of 
Soiithern  Africa  c 

In  the  case  of  Oriental  or  Turkish  tirp-i  tobacco,  another  important  typa 
entering  world  trade,  19U9-50  production  is  estimated,  to  be  v/ell  above  the  19a8-lj.9 
crop.    The  19ii9-50  harvests  in  Greece,  Turk^^y,  and  Yugoslavia  arc  reported  to  be 
substantially  above  the  previous  crops.    Increases  in  production  of  Oriental 
type  loaf  arc  also  i-oported  for  tht  countries  of  Southf.rn  Africa  and  certain  other 
minor  producing  ai'cas.    Some  decline  in  19lt9-50  production  is  repoi-ted  for  Bulgaria 
and  Italy. 

The  I9U9-50  vrorld  production  of  light  air-cuj'od  types  of  tobacco,  which 
represent  an  important  portion  of  total  production  in  many  producing  countries,  is 
estimated  to  be  slightly  below  the  19U8-h9  output.     The  production  of  dark  types,  ■ 
other  than  strictly  cigar  leaf,  are  also  estimated  to  be  somewhat  lower  in  19h9-9^. 
The  production  of  cigar  types  are  reported  to  exceed  the  19li8-^9  output,  as  a 
result  of  larger  crops  in  Cuba,  Indonesia,  and  the  Philippine  ftepublic. 
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North  AmGrica.    Canada's  19h9  tobacco  production  is  unofficially  estimated 
at  138.7  million  pounds,  compared  vvj.th  126.6  million  in  I9I48.    The  19h9  acreage 
harvested  T/as  slightly  below  19U8,  but  the  average  yield  per  acre  %Tas  substan-  . 
tially    higher e    The  estimated  19h9  production  is  about  10  percent  above  the  19hQ 
haivcst  and  dh  percent  above  the  193^-39  average  of  about  77  million  pounds. 

The  United  States  19h9  crop  is  officially  estimated  at  1,970  million  pounds 
from  1,630,300  a.cres,  compared  vdth  1,981  million  pounds  from  l,55hj600  acres  in 
19ii8  and  an  annual  average  of  l,[t60  million  pounds  from  1,6I;7,000  acres  in  the 
pre\var,  1935-39,  period.    The  19h9  production  of  flue-cured  leaf  of  l,ll5  million 
pounds  is  about  2  percent  above  the  19US  harvest  of  1,090  million  pounds,  A 
decline  of  about  2  percent  is  estimated  for  fire-cured  leaf  and  7  percent  for 
Burley.    An  increase  of  17  percent  is  estimated  for  Maryland,  3  percent  for  dark 
air-cured,  and  about  1  percent  for  cigar  leaf. 

Thie  19ii9-50  production  in  Me>ico,  Central  America,  and  the  Caribbean 
countries  is  estimated  to  be  about  I6  percent  larger  than  in  19u8-ij.9.  Increases 
are  reported  for  Cuba,  Puerto  Rico,  LlexicO;  and  some  Central  American  countries, 
A  decline  in  production  in  19U9-50  is  reported  for  the  Dominican  Republic. 

For  all  North  America,  the  19h9~^0  production  of  tobacco  is  estimated  at 
2,3ii0  million  pounds  from  2,0^0,000  acres,  compared  vj-ith  2,300  million  pounds 
from  1,970,000  acres  in  19li8-l49  and  a  pre-v^ar,  193^'-39,  annual  average  of  1,710 
million  pounds  from  1,960, OOO  acres. 

Europe.    The  19li9  production  of  tobacco  in  Europe  is  now  estimated  to  be 
about  equal  to  the  I9U8  outturn.    Increases  over  I9U8  are  reported  for  Belgium, 
Germany,  Greece,  Hungary,  and  Yugoslavia.    Lower  production  is  reported  for 
Bulgaila,  Czechoslovakia,  France,  Italy,  and  Spain.    Tlic  total  19^9  production  in 
Europe  is  estima.ted  at  700  million  poimds  from  8i|0,000  acres,  compared  with  the 
19)48  harvest  of  700  million  pounds  from  about  790,000  acres  and  the  prewar, 
1935-39 i  annual  average  of  675  million  pounds  from  680,000  acres, 

U.S.S «R.    Authentic  information  on  tobacco  production  in  the  U.S.S.R.  in 

recent  years  is  not  available,  but  unconfirmed  reports  indicate  an  output  in 
I9U9  approximately  8  percent  above  19i48  but  about  20  percent  below  the  prewar 
average  production  of  around  525  million  pounds. 

Asia.    Reliable  estimates  of  China's  19lj-9  tobacco  crop  are  unavailable, 
but  fragmentary  reports  indicate  a  decline  of  approximatel3'"  25  percent  from  the 
large  19ii8  production  of  1,593  million  pounds.    In  India,  the  area  in  tobacco 
was  aboTit  the  same  as  in  19U8,  and  about  9  percent  above  prewar.    Production  of 
about  800  million  pounds  exceeded  I9U8  by  10  percent,  and  the  prewar  average  by 
5  percent.    Japan's  19^9  crop  was  also  belov/  the  I9U8  harvest,  but  in  most  of  the 
other  tobacco  producing  countries  of  the  Far  East,  19149-50  production  is  reported 
to  be  above  1948-149.    Turkey' s  I9I49  crop  is  estimated  at  269  million  pounds,  or 
65  percent  above  the  19l;8  harvest.    For  other  Asia  Minor  countries,  inclufiing 
Iran,  Iraq,  Syria  and  Lebanon,  which  produce  tobacco  somewhat  comparable  in  type 
to  Turkish  leaf,  19li9  harvests  are  reported  to  be  very  near  the  I9U8  le^vels. 
For  all  of  Asia,  19[i9-50  harvests  are  nov/  estimated  at  3,070  million  pounds  from 
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3,680,000  acres,  compared  with  the  revised  estimate  for  19U3-ii9  of  3,370  million 
pounds  from  3,780,000  acres  and  the  prewar  average  of  3,250  million  pounds  from 
3,750,000  acres. 

South  America.    A  slightly  larger  acreage  was  planted  to  tobacco  in  19h9-50 
in  South  America,  but  as  a  result  of  lower  yields  in  some  countries,  total  pro- 
duction is  reported  to  be  about  the  same  as  in  19i|8-U9.    Combined  19ii9-50 
production  of  tobacco  in  all  South  American  countries  is  estimated  at  hlO  million 
poimds  from  about  525,000  acres,  compared  mth  the  revised  estimate  of  19hQ-h9 
production  of  IilO  million  pounds  from  510,000  acres  and  the  1935-39  average  of 
305  million  pounds  from  355,000  acres. 

Africa.    The  19h9  harvest  of  tobacco  in  Algeria  and  other  northern  African 
producing  countries  is  reported  to  about  equal  the  19i;8  outturn.    The  harvests  in 
■Uie  spring  of  155  0  in  southern  African  producing  countries  are  estimated  at  I8  per- 
cent above  19hQ-k9  >    The  combined  19l49-50  production  of  tobacco  for  all  of  Africa 
is  now  estimated  at  2l;5  million  pounds  from  [i60,000  acres.    This  compares  with 
220  million  pounds  from  UlO,000  acres  in  19U8-li9  and  the  prewar  average  of  only 
125  million  pounds  from  21^5,000  acres. 

Oceania.    The  19U9-50  tobacco  production  in  Oceania  is  estimated  to  be 
about  5  percent  larger  than  in  19U8-Ii9.    The  increase  in  producti'on  was  due  to 
the  larger  acreage  planted  to  tobacco  in  19U9-50.    The  19h9-50  Australian  crop  is 
placed  at  I4.5  million  pounds,  compared  with  3,6  million  in  19hQ-h9  and  5.3  million 
in  the  1935-39  period.    The  19U9-50  crop  in  New  Zealand  is  preliminarily  estimated 
at  U.5  million  pounds,  compared  with  the  19ii8-U9  harvest  of  5.0  million  and  the 
prewar  average  of  1.5  million. 
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FOREIGN  AGRICULTURE  CIRCULAR 

QFFlOE>r'-S«>f?e;t<3N  A^JR^CilltVIRAU  RELATIONS 
UNitEiD  STATES  0€?«Ap!TJ^E:}^T"OF  AQRiCUUTtlRE 


^     FT  8-50  August  1,  1950 

FOREIGN  MAMET  NOTES— TOBACCO 
The  French  Tobacco  Situation  1/ 
By  J.  B.  Gibbs 


,  As  a  result  of  its  short  dollar  exchange  position,  and  some  change  in 
consumer  preference,  France  has  continued  its  program  of  increasing  domestic 
production  of  leaf  tobacco  and  of  shifting  its  imports  from  the  United  States 
to  soft  currency  countries.    Reports  as  of  July  1,  1950,  indicate  an  increase 
of  about  20  percent  in  the  production  of  domestic  leaf  in  1950,  compared 
with  194.9,  and  smaller  imports  of  leaf  from  the  United  States  and  other  hard 
currency  countries  for  the  1950  calendar  year*    Purchases  from  hard  currency 
countries  are  being  limited  to  amounts  and  types  that  can  not  be  supplied  by 
domestic  production  and  by  imports  from  soft  currency  areas.    There  are 
indications  of  some  increase  in  purchases  of  United  States  flue-cured  and 
Burley  leaf  needed  to  meet  minimiim  requirements  for  the  production  of 
straight  flue-cured  and  United  States  blended  types  of  cigarettes.  Purchases 
of  United  States  dark  types  of  leaf,  which  have  normally  accounted  for  the 
bulk  of  France's  imports  of  United  States  tobacco,  are  being  held  to  minimum 
quantities    needed  to  supplement  leaf  from  domestic  production  and  imports 
from  soft  currency  countries  in  the  manufacture  of  French  type  cigarettes 
and  smoking  mixtures. 

A  program  for  importing  cigars  and  cigarettes  for  the  tourist  trade, 
and  to  check  black  marketing  of  those  products  in  France,  has  been  undertaken. 
Under  this  program,  arrangements  were  made  in  June  1950  for  limited  imports 
of  Cuban  cigars  to  be  sold  by  the  Monopoly  at  prices  ranging  from  150  to  320 
francs  (^?,/+2  and  $.91  U.S.  cy.)  each.    Attempts  were  made  during  Hay  and  June 
to  arrange  for  limited  purchases  of  United  States  cigarettes,  but,  by  July  1, 
purchases  had  not  been  made.    Efforts  in  this  direction,  however,  are  being 
continued  and  it  is  probable  that  limited  purchases  may  be  made 'before  the 
end  of  the  year. 

Preliminary  estimates  of  tobacco  acreage  and  production  provided  by  the 
French  Tobacco  Tfonopoly,  place  the  1950  crop  in  Metropolitan  France  at 
approximately  110  million  poiands  (farm  weight  basis)  from  an  area  of  75,118 
acres,  compared  with  a  revised  estimate  of  the  1949  crop  of  92  million  pounds 
from  74,921  acres.    The  1950  crop  was  planted  under  favorable  conditions,  and 


1/  Part  of  a  continuing  study  of  foreign  market  outlets  and  competition 
with  United  States  tobacco,  conducttd  under  the  provisions  of  the  Research 
and  Marketing  Act, 


\ 
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with  the  exception  of  some  hail  daiTia,re  v;hich  necessitated  re-setting  in  limited 
areas,  the  crop  has  progressed  very  satisfactorily*    There  has  been  ample  rain- 
fall in  all  producing-  districts,  the  crop  is  well  advanced  and,  es  of  July  1,  it 
was  in  very  good  condition.    If  the  forecast  of  110  million  pounds  is  rsplized, • 
the  production  vail  exceed  that  in  any  previous  year,  except  for  the  rtcoi-'d 
194-7  harvest  of  115  million  pounds  from  71,985  acres. 


TABIE  1. — Acreage,  yield  and  production  of  tobacco  in  France,  prewar  average, 
1949  (final  re\'-ised  data),  and  preliminary  estiiiates  for  1950. 


Year 

!  Area 

lield  per 
acre 

:  Production 
!  .  farm-sales  ! 
;       Y/ei^^ht  : 

'  Production 
'  dry-weight 

:  Acres 

Pounds 

:  1,000  pounds  : 

1^,000  pounds 

Average? 

1930-39  -< 

!          42,4.99  • 

!  1,695 

!          72,216  ! 

!  61,383 

1949  

:          74,921  < 

!  1,228 

92,031  .! 

76,279 

1950-  — 

!  75,118 

1,465  ' 

:         110,000  ! 

92,600 

Source:  .  French  Tobacco  ?fonopoly,  JUnistry  of  Finance 


FOREIGN  TRADE 

Imports  of  leaf  during  the  six  months  January  through  June  1950,  including 
arrivals  from  French  Overseas  Territories,  are  reported  by  the  French  Tobacco 
Monopoly  at  17.3  million  pounds,  inc?aiding-  only  3.1  million  from  the  United 
States.    The  chief  sources  of  imports  were  Turkey  and  Greece;  the  total  for 
oriental  types  being  11.6  million  pounds.    Data  from  the  Monopoly  are  not 
available  for  the    same  period  in  1949  (January  through' June),  but  imports 
for  the  period  reported  by  the  French  Customs  authorities  totalled  34.3  million 
pounds,  predoiTiJ.nantly  from  French  Overseas  Territories  and  oriental  type  tobacco 
producing  countries. 

Substantial  imports  of  United  States  leaf  are  anticipated- during  the  second 
half  of  1950,  but  it  is  expected  that  the  total  for  the'  year  will  again  be  far 
beloiw  normal.  -  ^ 

As  a  result  of  the  shortage  in  dollar  exchange,  and  a  shift  in  consumer 
preference  to  somewhat  lighter  type  cigarettee  and  smoking  ■iri.xtures,  the 
importation  of  United  States'  dark  fire-cured  and  dark  air-cured  leaf  is  nov/ 
being  limited  to  a pproyJ. mutely  5  percent  of  France's  requirements  for  the 
manufacture  of  cigarettes  and  smoking  mixtures.    This  indicates  annual 
requirements  of  the  dark  types  of  l^-ss  than  7.7  million  pomds.  Increased 
sales  of  United  States  blended  type  and  strsiight  flue-cured  cigarettes  have 
increased  the  import  requirements  for  United  States  flue-cured  and  'Purlej/  leaf. 
It  is  probable    that  the  combined  annual  requirement  of  flue-cured  and  Burley 
leaf  might  soon  exceed  4.4-  million  pounds. 


-  3  - 


TAELE  2, — Imports  of  lerf  tobacco  into  Franco,  January-June  194-9  and  1950 


Source 


January- June 
19^9  1/ 


January- June 
1950  2/ 


French  Overseas  Territories  

United  States 

Dark  fired  and  dark  air-cured 

Flue  -cure  d — — — —  

Burlej'-  

llaryland  


1,000  pounds 
9,453 


Total- 


3/' 


Other  Western  Hemisphere  

Oriental  type  countries  ij— 
Others  


Total 


^55 


4,083 
19,780 
168 


34,339 


1,000  pounds 


1,323 

1,457 
1,252 

L2\ 
2 


q   I  op 


1,204 
11,583 

64 


17,306 


\j  Rciported  by  French  Custo-.p.s. 

2j  Reported  by  French  Tobacco  /Monopoly. 

2/'  Breakdovm  by  types  not  available, 

ij  Principally  T\irkey,  Greece  and  Yufoslovia. 


Officially  reoortcd  imports  of  cii;;arettes  and  other  tobacco  products 
continued  negligibl(>  durin/-;  the  first  half  bf  1950.    A  substantial  illegal 
importation  of  products,  principt'lly  American  ci[^arettes,  continued  during 
the  6-iiionth  period.    There  is  no  dependable  estimate  of  this  illegal  trade, 
but  black  market  sales  of  cigarettes  represent  a  significant  portion  of 
total  cigarettes  sales.    Black  -larket  sales  of  otner  products  are  negligible. 

Exports  of  leaf  and  tobacco  products,  January  through  June  19^0, 
continued  to  be  limited  and  were  confined  principally  to  cigarettes  destined 
to  French  Overseas  Territories. 
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FOREIGN  MARI{ET  NOTES— TOBACCO 

Market  for  U»S>  Tobacco  in  Viestern  Germany  1/ 
.  by  J>  Parnard  Gibbs  "* 
Tobecco  ?^arketing  Specialist 

Prospects  for  continued  large  sales  of  United  States  tobacco  in  VJe stern 
Germany  (United  States,  British  and  French  Zones)  apnear  somewhat  more  favor- 
able than  they  did  e  year  ago.     Imports  of  United  States  leaf  during  the  fiscal 
years  I9I+8/I4.9  and  191+9/50  averaged  about  67,000,^000  pounds  annually  and  there 
are  now  indications  that  for  the  next  2  to  3  years  sales  will  about  equail  this 
amount.    Much  v/ill  depend  on  whether  the  country  can  obtain  sufficient  dollar 
exchange  to  continue  purchases  of  tobacco  and  other  needed  import  items. 
Prospects  in  this  respect  are  not  too  discouraging.     Industrial  production  in 
Western  Germany  has  expanded  during  the  past  year  and  much  larger  quantities 
of  goods  including  items  that  csn  be  sold  in  the  United  States  and  other  hard 
currency  countries  are  available  for  export. 

During  the  past  12  .months  consumer  preference  for  United  States  tobaooos 
in  cigarettes  and  smoking  mixtures  has  become  definitely  established.  During 
the  last  quarter  of  19^49,  retail  outlets  were  stocked  with  Oriental  tyP©  cigar- 
ettes.   Sales  of  them  were  limited,  hov/ever,  which  completely  convinced  manu- 
facturers of  consumers'  preference  for  Americnn  blended  type  cigarettes.  There 
is  also  a  strong  preference  for  United  States  leaf  in  smoking  mixtures,  chewing 
t^bacco  end  snuff,  and  in  the  cigor  industry  there  is  a  demand  for  certain 
United  States  cigar  types  especiclly  wrappers  which,  because  of  price  consider- 
ations, are  now  preferred  to  Sumatra  wrappers,  , 


■  1/    ¥x*  Gibbs  has  recently,  been  stationed  in  Paris,  . under  provisions  of  tho 
Research  and  Marketing  Act  to  study  and  report  on  market  outlets  for  United  : 
Stotes  tobacco  in  V>estern  Furope,    He  spent  the  month'  of  June  in  V.estorn  Ger- 
many and  this  report  summrriz-/5s  his  findings  of  the  current  and  probable  futuro 
demand  for  United  States  leaf  in  that  countrj'-. 


R  A  R  y 

^^^^ihl  record 


U>S.  DEPARTMENT  Of  AGRICULTURE 


Manufacturers  have  intensified  their  efforts  to  obtain  larger  supplies 
of  United  States  leaf.    In  addition  to  the  ECA  funds  xvhich  have  been  allocated 
for  the  purchase  of  tobacco,  a  number  of  special  trade  arrangements  have  been 
concluded  under  which  the  proceeds  from  sales  of  German  goods  in  the  United 
States  can  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  United  States  leaf* 

Another  significant  development  in  recent  months  has  been  a  movement  for 
lower  taxes  on  tobacco  products.     On  February  20,  1950*  taxes  bn  cigars  ivere 
reduced  sufficiently  to  provide  reductions  in  retail  prices  of  from  20  to  3^ 
percent  in  most  classes  of  cigars.    The  lower  prices  were  followed  by  sub- 
stantial increases  in  sales.    Reduction  in  taxes  which  will  enable  lower  prices 
on  cigarettes,  smoking  mixtures,  chewing  tobacco  and  snuff  are  also  being  con- 
templated.    Should  this  occur,  increased  sales  of  the  items  would  likely  follow, 
thereby  increasing  demand  for  United  States  leaf,  needed  in  their  production^ 

As  a  result  of  increased  purchasing  power  whi-eh  -has  -accompanied  economic 
recovery  in  Western  Germejiy,  consumption  of  tobacco  in  the  country  has  now 
increased  to  about  80  percent  of  the  prewar  level-.     If  taxes  on  tobacco  pro- 
ducts other  than  cigars  are  reduced  and  economic  conditions  in  the  country 
continue  to  improve  it  is  possible  that  annual  consumption  will  exceed  the 
prewar  level  as  is  now  the  case  in  most  1/l'estern  European  countries. 

The  shift  in  consumers'  preference  to  products  containing  United  States 
leaf  has  given  the  United  States  a  large  share  of  the  market  and  if  adequate 
funds  for  the  purchase  of  United  States  tobacco  can  be  obtained  it  is  antici- 
pated that  the  share  will  reme.in  at  sonething  near  what  it  has  been  during 
the  past  tv/o  years. 

A  material  increase  in  consumption  is  not  anticipated  until  the  calendar 
year  1951  since  if  taxes,  are  reduced  on  tobacco  products  other  than  cigars  it 
probably  would  not  occur  until  after  January  1,  1951^    Larger  imports,  however, 
and  especially  imports  of  United  States  leaf  are  needed  immediately  to  provide 
increased  stocks.    Total  stocks  of  foreign  leaf  on  July  1,  1950'  wore  estimated 
at  about  7  months'  consumption  requirement  at  the  present  restricted  rate  of 
cdnsumption.    Stocks  of  United  States  leaf  were  in  .shorter  supply  than  loaf 
from  other  foreign  sources. 

It  is  probable  that  the  United  States  share  of  about  SO  percent  of  tobacco 
consumption  in  ¥\;estern  Germany  can  be  maintained  only  for  the  next  2  to  3  years. 
Annual  supplies  of  usable  domestic  leaf  in  the  country  will  probably  soon  ex- 
ceed 30,000,000  pounds  which  would  reduce  the  over-all  requirements  for  imported 
leaf  unless  total  consx;imption  was  increased  as  a  result  of  tax  reduction  or 
other  factors.    Production  of  domestic  leaf  has'  increased  from  less  than  JD ^0 O^^DD 
pounds  (storage  order  weight)  in  19^4-6  to  about  38*000,000  pounds  iA  1949*  A 
crop  of  approximately  1+0,000,000  pounds  is  in  prospect  for  1950  and  stocks  of 
the  leaf  are  being  increased.    If  these  developments  continue,  which  now  seems 
likely,  supplies  of  aged  domestic  leaf  for  consumption  might  soon  exceed'^ J~iQQpCO 
pounds  annually.    Limitation  in  suitable  land  for  tobacco  production  and  its 
competition  with  other  crops  might  limit  potential  supplies  of  domestic  leaf. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  production  will  soon  exceed  the  prewar  average  of 
about  1414., 000, 000  pounds. 


The  probable  maximum  future  requirement  of  United  States  tobacco  inoludes 
an  estimated  10,000,000  pounds  or  more  of  cigor  leaf  and  it  is  probable  that 
this  quantity  will  be  reduced  as  increased  supplies  are  available  from  Indo"* 
nefidfi  and  Latin  America*    Most  of 'iSeraany*  s '  prewar  "imports'  of  cigar  td'bacco" 
were  from  these  two"  sources  and  there' is  a  coh'tTnu^d' preference  for  it»    It  is 
also  probable  that  imports  of  leaf  suitable  f of-'smoJcing  mixtures  and  cigorettos 
might  be  shifted  to  some  extent  from  the  United  States  and  Oriental-typo  pro- 
ducing countries  to  cer.taiii'  soft,  currency  surplus' tpb&cc'o'  producing  are"a*B'i""  It 
appears  definite,  however,  that  the  preference  for  cigarettes  and  smoking  mix- 
.tures  containing  a  high  percentage  of  United  States  leaf  will  continue.     If  ' ' 
taxes  on  tobacco  products  other  than  cigars  are  reduced  substontially  it  is 
also  an,tici"pa ted  that  there  will^  be"a'  further  shift  "in  cotlsumption  frai  cij^ars 
to  cigarettes  and  smoking  mixtures* 

* 

The  following  tabulation  giving  percentages  of  tobacco  consumption  in 
different  products  in  "\^^estern  Germany  prewar,  19i4-9/50  and  probable  future  re- 
quirements show,  the  ant_icipated  extent  of  the  shift  to  cigarettes  and  smoking 
mixtures* 


Prewar 

Probable  future 

l9ii9/50 

requirement 

Product 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

pigarettes 

36 

142 

.  l/.k6 

Cigars  . 

  57  

^  ;  29   

~  26 

Smoking  mi:^- 

tures 

25 

28 

1/  27 

Chewing  and 

I 

snuff 

2 

1 

100 

100 

e 

100 

1/    Assumes  a  substantial  reduction  in  taxes* 


Tobacco:     Supply  and  Disapffearance  of  Leaf  Tobacco  in 
Vtfestern  Germany  -  U#S»,  British  &  French  Zones 
1945-i{.6  "  through  19i|9-50« 


  Imported  Leaf  .  -  .    Total 

Year  beginning  I^iaOigti:©    United'  States  Oriental      Other  Countries  Total  Dcmostic 

July  1.         Leaf  1/     Cignr    Other  Type         Cigar  Other    Iraported  and 

Leaf  Countries    Leaf  Leaf  Ir.-ported 


Stocks  July  1, 
New  Supply 
Total  Supply 

Consumption 

Stocks  July  1, 
New  Supply 
Total  Supply 

Consumption 

19ii7--l|8 

Stocks  July  1, 
New  Supply 
Total  Supply 

Consumption 

19i48>l4.9 
Stocks  July  1, 
New  Supply 
Total  Supply 


IViTona       !•  Tons  M.  Tons 


2,000 
U^OOO 
6,000 


2,000 


i4,000 
7.300 


11,500 
6,000 


5,500 
7.9ii5 


8,000 


5M3 
10,700 

I6,ii;3 


7,285 


Consumption 

19^9-50 
Stocks  July  1, 
New  Supply 
Total  Supply" 

Consumption 
1950-51 

Stocks  July  1,  l6,3i+l 


8,858 
16,170 
25,028 


0  500 

0  0 

■5 — w 

0  100 


M»Tons      M*Toos    14  Tons  M.Tc3aa-  }4Ton£ 

9,000       h,000      2^500    16,000  18,000 
0  0:  0  0  4,000 


0 
0 


0 


hoo 

0 

TJoo" 


'$,060  '  '  1^,660  2,500  16,000  22,000 
2,1+00        1,000         500      i|,000  6,000 


6,600     3,000    2,000  12,000  16,000 

0      •       0  0    .       0  7,500 

6,600        3,000      2^000    12,000  23,500 


200 


0  200 

0  3,600 

0  3,500 

0  2,000 


0  1,800 
5,600  23,260 
5,600  25,060 


3,800  1,500  500  6,000  12,000 
2,600        1,500      1,500      6,000  11,500 

2,289         3hQ   2/  263    6,500  lhjJAU3 

TTBUS     1,763  12,500  25,9i+3 

1,300     9,000  17,000 


i4,500  1,200 


589 
13,200 


2,500  18,900 


3,100  6,160 

2^500  28,000 
5,600  3i+,160 


13,789 
6,265 


7,52i+ 
18,000 
"^57^ 


61+8 
5.695 


463     3,500  8,9i+3 
0   1+7,755  58,1+53 
463   51,255  67,398 


i+,600        160    32,1+25  39,710 


1,71+3  303  18,830  27,688 
9,000      2,500    6g;,000  76,170 

lo,7i+3     2,803  78,850105,858 


8,687        l+,630  2l+,17l+ 


970  9,986 


11,597      7,200     1,833  h9,hjh  53,121 


13,927      3*5i+3       970   29,396  i45,737 


1/  storage  order  weights.  New  supply  is  production  in  first  named  year» 
2/    Flue-cured  stems  imported  from  the  United  Kingdom, 


Compiled  by  Department  Tobacco  and  Coffee,  German  Economic  Administration,  Frank- 
furt and  Mr,  J,  Barnard  Gibbs,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture* 
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UNITED  STATES  TOBACCO  EXPORT  SITUATION 


For  all  types  combined,  exports  of  United  States  unmanufactured  tobacco 
during  the  current  marketing  year,  19U9-50,  have  been  above  the  level  of  ship- 
ments during  the  corresponding  period  of  19U8-ii9.  1/  For  most  types,  however, 
exports  have  been  belov  the  level  of  the  previous  year.    Substandially  larger 
shipments  of  certain  types  h  a ve  thus  accounted  for  the  overall  inc:''ease.  This 
gain  has  been  made  in  spite  of  continued  restrictions  by  most  importing  coun- 
tries on  the  use  of  dollar  exchange  for  the  purchase  of  tobacco  from  the  United 
States,  intensified  efforts  to  increase  exports  on  the  part  of  certain  soft 
currency  surplus  producing  countries,  and  the  continued  endeavor  on  the  part  of 
many  of  the  major  importing  countries  to  expand  their  own  production  and  to 
shift  imports  from  the  United  States  to  soft  currency  surplus  producing  coun- 
tries.   The  improvment  of  the  United  States  position  has  resulted  from  increas- 
ing consumption  of  tobacco  products  in  leaf  importing  countries,  their 
inability  to  obtain  greatly  increased  supplies  from  domestic  production  and  soft 
currency  areas,  the  necessity  in  many  countries  for  rebuilding  depleted  stocks, 
and  from  the  financing  of  much  of  the  United  States  exports  with  EGA  funds. 

Exports  of  United  States  leaf  dui'ing  the  3-months  period,  April -June  19^0, 
totaled  103,52U,000  pounds,  or  36  percent  above  the  76,050,000  pounds  shipped 
'during  the  corresponding  period  of  19h9,  and  6h  percent  above  the  63,305,000 
pounds  exported  during  January-March  1950.    The  relatively  small  volume  shipped 
during  the  first  quarter  of  1950  resulted  in  a  further  decline  in  leaf  stocks 
in  a  number  of  important  leaf  importing  countries.    In  certain  countries  larger 
imports  from  the  United  States  were  necessary  during  April -June  1950  in  order 
for  constunption  to  be  maintained.    An  important  factor  contributing  to  the 
increase  during  the  second  quarter  of  1950  was  the  large  shipments  to  the 
Philippine  Republic,    Exports  to  that  country  during  April -June  1950  totaled 
22,501,000  pounds,  compared  with  less' than  50,000  pounds  during  the  second 
quarter  of  19^9  and  2,658,000  pounds  during  January-March  1950.    This  great 
increase  in  demand  resulted  from  the  policy  of  the  Philippine  Government  of 
drastically  restricting  the  importation  of  cigarettes  and  other  manufactured 
tobacco  products  and  promoting  the  consumption  of  domestically  made  products. 

Continental  Europe  was  the  most  important  outlet  for  United  States 
tobacco  exports  during  April-June  1950,  taking  62,796,000  pounds,  or  6I  percent 
of  the  total.    This  compares  with  [i3, 069,000  pounds  during  the  corresponding 
period  of  19U9.    Asia  was  the  second  most  important  export  outlet  during  the 


1/  Flue-cured  marketing  year  Jiay-June,  all  other  types  October-September 
For  this  report  data  refer  to  the  marketing  year  through  June. 
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second  quarter  of  1950.'  Shipments  to  that  area  totaled  29,l?ljOOO  pounds 
during  April-Jme  1950,  compared  with  only  7,727,000  pounds  during  the  corre- 
sponding quarter  of  19ii9«    Exports  to  other  areas  of  the  vrorld  during  the 
second  quarter  of  1950  were  as  follows:    United  Kingdom  and  Ireland,  1,569,000 
pounds;  Africa,  u, 951;, 000  pounds;  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  3,310,000  pounds; 
Latin  America,  1,389,000  pounds;  and  other  areas,  355,000  pounds.    This  compares 
with  April- June  19U9  shipments  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  Ireland  of  li|.,35h,000 
pounds;  Africa,  5,766,00Q  pounds^  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  3,303,000  pounds; 
Latin  America,  l^l^Sh^QQO:  pounds;  and  other  areas,  3674,000  pounds. 

The  outlook  for  exports  of  United  States  leaf  tobacco  for  the  next 
quarter  of  1950  (July-September)  appears  generally  favorable.    Continued  high 
or  increasing  consumption  of  tobacco  products,  coupled  with  low  stocks  of  leaf, 
particularly  stocks  of  United  States  leaf,  in  most  tobacco  importing  countries, 
make  it  necessary  for  these  countries  to  maintain  or  increase  imports  if  the 
volume  and  character  of  products  made  available  to  cons-umers  is  to  be  maintained. 
Also,  the  desired  quantities  and  qualities  of  leaf  arc  not  available  in  other 
surplus  producing  countries.    Improved  economic  conditions  in  many  tobacco 
importing  countries  should  make  it  more  nearly  possible  for  those  countries  to 
purchase  the  leaf  tobacco  needed  to  fulfill  their  consumption  requirements. 

Exports  by  Types 

■  Exports  of  flue-cured  leaf  ,  for  the  19l4.9-50  marketing  jear  (July  19ii9 
ttirough  June  1950)  totaled  387,118,000  pounds,  ,  or  l5  percent  above  exports  of 
337, 2U7, 000  pounds  during  the  19U8-h9  marketing  year.    Low  stocks  and  Continued 
high  demand  for  straight  Virginia  and  United  States  type  Ijlended  cigarettes 
have  contributed  to  the  increased  demand  for  flue-curod  leaf.    Stocks  of  United 
States  flue-cured  are  very  IoTiT  in  most  importing  countries  and  the  world 
effective  demand  for  this  type  of  leaf  would  be  considerably  greater  if  it  were 
not  for  restrietio^is  on  trade  by  the  principal  tobacco  importing  countries. 

Burley  exports  during  the  first  9  months  of  the  19ii9-50  marketing  year 
(October  19U9  through  J\me  195o)  totaled  23,705,000  pounds,  compared  with 
2li,08U,000  pounds  during  the  corresponding  period  of  19ii8-U9  and  an  annual 
average  of  only  10,900,000  pounds  during  the  prewar,  193^-35  through  1938-39 
period.    The  increased  manufacture  of  blended  cigarettes  in  a  number  of  foreign 
countries  has  resulted,  in  a  substantial  increase  in  the  export  demand  for  this 
type  of  leaf  as  compared  vj-ith  prewar.    However,  most  foreign  manufacturers  still 
use  only  a  relatively  small  percentage,  of  Burley  in  their  blended  cigarettes. 

Exports  of  fire-cured  leaf  during  October  19li9-June  1950  totaled 
19,960,000  pounds^,  composed  of  lii, 601,000  pounds  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee 
fire-cured,  and  5,359,000  pounds  of  Dark  Virginia  leaf.    This  compares  with 
exports  during  the  corresponding  period  of  19U8-li9  of  23,185,000  pounds  of 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee  fire-cured  leaf  and  U, 052,000  pounds  of  Dark  Virginia. 
Decreased  consumer  demand  for  products  made  from  this  type  of  leaf  and  increased 
production  of  similar  types  in  a  number  of  importing  countries  as  well,  as  in 
other  siirplus  tobacco  producing  countries  have  contributed  to  a  lov/er  demand  for 
United  States  fire-cured  leaf. 
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TOBACCO  (■unmanufactxired);    Exports  from  the  United  States 
to  designated  regions,  total  and  by  "types 
April- June  19^0  -with  comparisons  1/ 
(Export  Weight) 


!  Kentucky-Tenn. 

Region  ; 

:       All  Types  i 

:     Flue-cured  ; 

:       Burley  s 

t  Fire-cured 

:    19k9  ! 

:    1950  ! 

I    19U9    :    1950  i 

:    191i9    :    1950  « 

!    191*9  ) 

:  1950 

l  1,000  ! 

:  1,000  ! 

!  1,000    s  1,000 

• 

!  1,000    :  1,000 

m 

:  1,000    I  1,000 

:  povmds  s 

!  pounds  J 

:  poTonds  :  poiinds  s 

I  potinds  s  pounds  j 

:  pounds  :  poimds 

»  • 

United  Kingdom  • 

• 

;  t 

t 

• 

t  I 

and  Ireland 

I   1,569  1 

t  12,713  s       867  ! 

!       11*2  J  0 

t   1,091  t  651* 

Cont'l  Europe 

:  k3,069  i 

:  62,796  : 

:  12,662  :  1*1, 21*6  j 

!    6,569  t  9,927 

I    9,hl9  i 

:  6,01*6 

Africa  j 

:  5,766 

:    li,951i  : 

!    1,587  :    2,226  : 

:      663  :      HI  ! 

t       629  ! 

!  832 

Asia 

t    7,727  : 

!  29,151  ! 

t    6,593  :  26,550 

i        11*  s       772  - 

:          0  : 

:  1* 

Australia  and  j 

• 

•  • 

New  Zealand 

:    3,303  ' 

'i   3,310  1 

!    2,897  :    3,168  :       150  :         0  i 

't       30  i 

J  30 

Latin  America 

i   l,h6k  J 

!    1,389  s 

t       686  :    1,071  J 

!       525  :       177  : 

!       118  : 

:  83 

All  Other 

I  367 

!      355  1 

:        6h  I          0  ; 

!          0  :          0  J 

I        1*1  . 

s  78 

Total 

:  76,050  . 

a03,52i;  J 

!  37,202  s  75,128 

:    8,063  s  10,987  s 

5  11,388  : 

:  7,706 

■ 

:    Dark  Virginia  \ 
t  ) 

!      Maryland  j 

!     Green  River  j 

e       One  Sucker 

United  Kingdom  i 

! 

1 

:  t 

4) 

s 

and  Ireland 

35  i 

\  h 

s        10  : 

0 

'i      359  *: 

h3  \ 

0  : 

0 

Cont'l  Europe 

836  1 

:       885  ! 

t       765  : 

2,165  :    1,802  t 

0  : 

2,983  t 

76 

Africa 

22  ! 

i       39  i 

i          0  I 

1*7  :        1*5  : 

71  t 

1*89  t 

631 

Asia 

23  ! 

:    1,1*61  s 

!              0  t 

261*  :          0  : 

0  : 

0  : 

0 

Australia  and 

* 

:  s 

t 

New  Zealand  t 

> 

216    t         109  i 

i       0  i 

0  s 

t          0  s 

0  s 

0  : 

0 

Latin  America  t 

66  • 

!             5  ! 

i         1  : 

1  t 

16  : 

15 

All  Other 

0 

!              0  ) 

!          0  ; 

f          0  : 

0  : 

0  s 

0 

Total  ! 

!  1,198 

:    2,50$  1 

t      775  s 

2,1*76  t    2,207  : 

115  : 

3,U86  : 

?22 

Black  Fat 

E  1 

{     Cigar  Leaf  ! 

I 

t  Perique 

Stems  and  Scrap 

United  Kingdom  ; 

;  t 

t 

and  Ireland  s 

0  i 

!             0  J 

1  J 

t         3  t 

0  t 

0  : 

0 

Cont'l  Europe  \ 

0  i 

1          0  J 

!    6,505  : 

1,880 

:          0  : 

0  : 

1,1*68  : 

571 

Africa  ! 

> 

1,197 

!       735  : 

!       836  : 

215  1 

t          0  : 

0  t 

298  t 

68 

Asia  ] 

• 

0  t         0  9 

!        12  : 

19  \ 

I          0  t 

0  : 

1,085  t 

81 

Australia  and 

» 

i 

t  : 

New  Zealand  s 

0  ' 

I          0  s 

!        10  : 

3  ! 

t          0  : 

0  t 

0  t 

0 

Latin  America  : 

35  i 

I           11  ! 

!        13  s 

26  : 

1          0  s 

0  : 

1*  s 

0 

All  Other 

k 
ft 

10  t         7  s 

s       252  $ 

257  ■ 

!          0  : 

13  : 

0  i 

0 

Total  ! 

1,21*2  :       753  t    7,629  : 

2,1*01  ) 

3  : 

13  t 

^,855  s 

720 

1/  Data  include  stemmed  and  unstemmed  leaf.    The  t««o  kinds  are  combined  as  reported^ 
i.e.,  stemmed  leaf  has  not  been  converted  to  an  unstemmed  basis. 
2/  Less  than  500  pounds. 

Compiled  from  official  records  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  U.  S.  Departanent  of 
Commerce. 
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of  other  types  during  October  ljU9  "  ■'""^J--;':'  One-Suckor,  1, SSO.OoTliS^IHds; 

BlacK.  i^at,  puun    ,      ■^j  Annndq      This  compares  vrith  exports 

^^"\^il^^k¥^l^Tk;  .S:tlng'year  as  TolXows, 
^ry^Ld^6  37^  Soo  pounds;  Green  Ittver,  2  ,  829,000  po^da,  O^-S^kg, 

p,  rinua   10.000  pounds;  and  Stems  and  Scrap,  7,3oo,uuo  pounas.  j 
MsfEased  to  part  upjn  11.  ^>reign  Service  Reports  and  other  data. 
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FOREIGN  MAJiKET  NOTES-'TOBACCO 

The  Market  for  United  States  Tobacco  in  Belgivjm  and  Luxemburg  1/ 

by  Jo  Barnard  Gibbs  , 
■  Tobacco  Marketing  Specialist 

Belgium  and  luxemburg  continue  to  comprise  one  of  the  principal  export 
markets  for  United  States  tobacco  but  there  are  indications  for  some  decline 
in  sales  to  these  countries.    There  is  little  likelihood  in  these  countries 
of  a  decline  in  total  tobacco  cor.sumption,  whrch  currently  is  slightly  below 
the  prewar  level  as  a  result  of  high  taxes  on  tobacco  products©    A  material 
increase  in  domestic  production  of  leaf  or  restrictions  in  dollar  exchange 
that  would  cjjrtail  purchases  of  United  States  leaf  also  are  unlikely.  Declines 
will  likely  occur  from  high  prices;  for  United  States  tobacco- and  curtail  sales 
in  the  countries  of  products  containing  a  high  percentage  of  the  leaf. 

Imports  of  United  States  tobacco  in  19^9  for  consumption  in  Belgium 
and  Luxemburg  were  somewhat  below  those  of  19^-8.  while  imports  of  leaf  from 
other  sources  increased  substantially*     This  trend  is  expected  to. continue  • 
in  1950  and  possibly  in  subsequent  years.     Some  manufacturers  and.  dealers 
report  that  they  are  restricting  their  orders  for  1950  crop  United  States  , 
le.af  and  are  arranging  larger  purchases  from  com.petitive  sources  where  prices 
^are  lower  and  dollar  exchange  is  not  requir&dc- 

Competition  in  the  tpbacco  industry  in  the  countries  is  very  keen. 
Profits  to  manufacturers  are  limited  and  quality  ii9  frequently  sacrificed 
for  reasons  of  price.     Consequently,  substitutes  for  United  States  leaf  find 
a  ready  market  if  prices  are  lower.  .  . 

Production  of  tobacco  in  Luxe.mburg  is  insignificant  and  produc^iion  in 
Belgium  has  declined  sharply  since  the  war  as  a  result  of  decreased  demand  for 
the  leaf.     The  tobacco  is  of  low  quality  and  with  current  low  duties  on  imported 
leaf  the  demand  for  domestic  leaf  is  limited.     The  present  duty  of  h«l3  Belgian 


1/    Preliminary  report  of, a  continuing  study  of  foreign -market  outlets  and 
competition  with  United  States  tobacco^^  conducted  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Research  and  Marketing  Act.    Mr.  Gibbs  acknowledges  tl^e  help  given  him  by  the 
Staffs  of  the  United  States  Embassies  at  Paris  and  Brussels* 
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Francs  per  kilo  {|.0,057  U.  S.  Currency  per  pound)  compares  with  the  prewar 
rate  of  5  francs  per  kilo  (about  U«  S,  Currency  per  pound).    It  will 

b'^  noted  that  as  a  result  of  the  higher  duty  and  difference  in  exchange  rate 
from  prewar,  the  current  duty  when  expressed  in  dollars  is  less  than  one-half 
of  the  prewar  rate.    On  an  ad  valorem  basis  the  current  duty  is  only  about 
one-fourth  of  the  previous  duty.    Consequently,  manufacturers  have  shifted  to 
greatly  increased  use  of  imported  leaf. 

As  a  result  of  low  prices  for  the  leaf  the  acreage  planted  to  tobacco 
in  Belgium  declined  from  about  11,600  acres  in  19U6  to  an  estimated  1950 
acreage  of  only  2,700  acres-.    Production  dropped  from  about  18  million  pounds 
storage  order  weight  in  19^^^  to  less  than  6  million  in  19^9  and  some  further 
decline  is  in  prospect  for  1950-.     Growers  have  objected  to  the  low  prices 
offered  and  have  requested  an  increase  in  the  import  duty  sufficient  to  enable 
their  tobacco  to  compete  successfully  with  imported  leafi    Under  the  Belgium, 
Luxemburg,  and  Netherlands  tariffs  agreement,  however,  the  Netherlands  has  to 
be  consulted  with  regard  to  import  duties,  and  since  there  is  only  a  very 
limited  production  of  tobacco  in  the  Netherlands,  the  Netherlands  Government 
does  not  favor  an  increase  in  duty.     This  together  with  pressure  from  Belgian 
and  Luxemburg  manufacturers  for  continued  low  duties  on  imported  leaf  is  expected- 
to  prevent  a  significant  increasee 

In  the  absence  of  possibilities  for  effective  duty  increase,  the  Belgian 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  is  attempting  through  experimental  work  with  new  types 
of  tobacco  and  improved  culture  practices  to  raise  the  quality  of  domestic 
leaf  to  where  it  will  be  more  competitive  with  imported  tobacco.    It  is  anti- 
cipated, howfever,  that  developments  in  this  respect  will  be  slow  and  because 
of  soil  and  climatic  conditions  favoruble  results  are  doubtful. 

In  prewar  years  Belgium  and  Luxemburg  produced  close  to  one-fourth  of 
their  leaf  requirements  and  imported  about  three-fourths.    Consumption  in  the 
countries  has  not  changed  materially  and  at  present  less  than  one-eighth  of 
the  total  is  from  domestic  leaf  and  over  seven-eighths  imported.    Of  the 
prewar  imports  one-third  came  from  the  United  States  and  the  balance  from 
other  sources.    Since  the  war,  however,  shifts  in  consumer  demand  have  in- 
creased the  United  States  share  in  imports  to  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  total. 
Present  conditions  indicate  a  decline  in  the  United  States  share  in  the  market 
but  it  is  not  expected  to  fall  to  the  prewar  level. 

The  increased  demand  for  United  States  leaf  since  the  war  has  resulted 
from  consumers*  shifting  from  cigars  and  smoking  mixtures  to  cigarettes,  and 
to  the  demand  from  increased  proportions  of  United  States  leaf  in  smoking 
mixtures.    In  prewar  years  about  13  percent  of  the  tobacco  consumed  in  the 
countries  was  in  cigars j    60  percent  in  smoking  mixtures  and  27  percent  in 
cigarettes.     Since  the  war  cigarette  consumption  has  represented  about  i|7 
percent  of  the  total.    Cigars  have  dropped  to  6  percent  and  smoking  mixtures 
to  UJ  percent.     The  decline  in  smoking  mixtures  has  been  largely  in  pipe 
tobacco.    Mixtures  for  roll-your-own  cigarettes  have  not  declined  greatly.. 
In  factory-made  cigarettes  American  blended  types  and  other  blended  cigarettes 
requiring  a  large  percentage  of  United  States  flue-cured  and  Burley  leaf  have 
accounted  for  most  of  the  consumption.    The  use  of  these  tobaccos  in  smoking 
mixtures  has  increased*     The  demand  for  United  States  fire-cured  and  dark- 
cured  types  used  in  smoking  mixtures  and  chewing  and  snuff  has  declined. 


During  the  past  two  years  the  consumption  of  smoking  mixtures  has  in- 
creased slightly  and  cigarette  consumption  has  had  a  corresponding  decrease. 
In  cigarettes  there  has  also  been  a  shift  to  increased  use  of  lewer  quality 
tobacco.    Consequently,  somewhat  smaller  quantities  of  United  States  tobaccos 
are  needed.    This  trend  is  expected  to  continue* 

The  Belgian  and  Luxemburg  Governments,  i»  ©^operation  with  the  Netherlands, 
plan  to  increase  taxes  on  cigarettes  and  decrease  taxes  on  other  major  tobacco 
products.    Proposed  excise  taxes  as  a  percentage  of  retail  prices  together  with 
existing  taxes  in  Belgium  and  Luxemburg  and  in  the  Netherlands  are  as  follows: 

Existing  Rates 


Proposed 

Belgium  and 

Nether Ian 

Rate 

Luxemburg 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Cigars  closed  tip  weighing 

26 

over  7»7  pounds  per  1,000 

27 

39 

Other  cigars 

33 

hi 

32 

Cigarettes 

62 

57 

58 

Smoking  tobacco  and 

dry  chewing  and  snuff 

i40 

h9 

37.5 

Damp  chewing  and  snuff 

1  Bel,  Fr, 

I  Bel,  Fr. 

37.5 

per  kg. 

per  kg. 

In  addition  to  excise  taxes,  tobacco  products  and  leaf  used  in  their 
manufacture  in  Belgium,  Luxemburg  and  the  Netherlands  also,  are  subject  to 
turnover  or  sales  taxes  and  it  is  reported  that  these  taxes  are  to  be  reduced 
or  abolished  on  products  other  than  cigarettes. 

It  is  not  expected  that  increased  taxes  on  cigarettes  together  with  the 
decline  in  taxes  on  cigars  and  smoking  mixtures  will  result  in  consumption  of 
cigarettes  declining  to  the  prewar  level.    However,  a  decline  will  occur, 
Furtheririore,  cigarette  manufacturers  wall  probably  attempt  to  absorb  part  of 
the  price  increase  resulting  from  higher  taxes  by  using  lower  priced  leaf. 
The  effect  of  these  two  factors  will  be  to  decrease  purchases  of  United  States 
leaf,  especially  if  prices  for  it  remain  at  the  existing  high  level. 

Stocks  of  leaf  tobacco  in  Belgium  and  Luxemburg  have  remained  low.  Stocks 
of  United  States  leaf  are  reported  at  below  6  months  consumption  requirements 
while  stocks  from  some  other  sources  represent  about  a  one-year  supply  at 
present  rate  of  consumption. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  quantities  of  tobacco  made  available  in 
Belgiiim  and  Luxemburg,  1935*39  average,  and  19i46  through  19i49,  2/ 


Domestic  production  3/ 
United  States  leaf 
All  other 

Total 


1935-39 
average 
Mill,  lb, 

13.2 
21;.  7 


I9h6 


I9h7 


Mill,  lb.  Mill,  lb. 


17.5 
20,9 
16,6 
55.0 


10,7 
25.7 
ll;.9 
51.3 


l9i+8 

Mill,  lb. 
5.1 
28,9 
12.9 


19i+9 
Mill,  lb. 

25.3 

l6.6 


2/    Data  include  revisions  of  figures  from  those  given  in  circular  FT  lh^k9 

released  July  27,  I9I49, 
3/    Approximate  weight,  storage  order  basis. 
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The  T'Tgrket  for  United  States  Tobacco  in  tVie  I^ietherlands  ]./ 

by  J.  Barn&rd  Gibbs 
Tobacco  Marketing  Specialist 


The  market  for  United  States  tobacco  in  the  Netherlands  is  declininfr  as 
a  result  of  hig-h  prices  for  the  leaf,  the  Netherlands  Government  policy  of 
restricting  exchange  for  purchase  of  tobacco  from  dollrr  areas,  and  fiscal 
measures  which  curtail  consumption  of  products  containing  principal  types  of 
United  States  tobacco*    As  a  result  of  these  factors,  and  particularly  restric- 
tion in  exchange,  the  United  States  share  of  total  leaf  imports  into  the  country 
has  declined  from  an  iwerage  of  7G  percent  for  the  immediate  postwar  years 
19i4-6  and  19U7*  to  J48  percent  in  19^8  and  i|2  percent  in  19^9*    This  trend  is 
expected  to  continue  in  the  immediate  future  but  the  United  States  share  in 
the  market  will  probably  not  fall  to  its  prewar  position  when  only  27  percent 
of  the  country's  imports  came  from  the  United  States. 

Current  consumption  cf  tobacco  in  the  Netherlands  is  at  about  the  prexvar 
level  and  the  country  continues  to  depend  almost  entirely  on  imports  for  leaf 
use  in  the  manufacture  of  tobacco  products c    Production  of  leaf  in  the  country 
is  ].imited  to  about  one  mil]ion  pounds  annually,  most  of  which  is  used  in  the 
production  of  insecticides.    There  is  keen  competition  in  the  industry  and 
manufacturers  of  tobacco  products  are  constantly  scorching  for  sources  of  low 
priced  leaf.     Consequently,  over  the  long  term  the  United  States  share  in  the 
market  will  depend  largely  on  the  price  relationship  between  United  States 
leaf  f.-.nd  somewhat  similar  tobacco  from  other  countries.    Until  there  has  been 
some  improvement  in  the  current  unfavorable  exchange  position,  however,  the 
market  will  be  governed  largely,  by  dollar  exchange  authorized  by  the  Netherlands 
Government* 


\J    Preliminary  report  of  a  continuing  study  of  foreign  market  outlets  '^nd 
competition  with  United  States  tobacco,  conducted  under  provisions  of  the 
Research  and  AInrkoting  Act,    Mr,  Gibbs  acknowledges  the  help  given  him  by  the 
Stt-.ffs  of  the  United  States  Embassies  at  Paris  and  The  Hague, 
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Under  present  conditions  the  Netherlands  Government  restricts  dollar 
exchange  for  the  purchase  of  tobacco  to  a  portion  of  the  funds  provided"  by 
ECA»    In  its  programing  of  EGA  funds  dollars  allowed  for  tobacco  are  limited 
to  amounts  which  the  Government  considers  necessary  to  purchase  essential 
needs.    Practically  no  free  dollars  sre  authorized  for  the,  purchase  of  tobacco 
and  trades  of  Netherlands  goods  for  United  States  tobacco  are  not  permitted. 
Government's  decisions  with  respect  to  the  country's  essential  needs  for 
United  States  tobacco  do  not  allow  purchases  of  sufficient  leaf  to  meet  oonsiamer 
demands.    As  a  consequence  some  cigarettes  from  the  United  States  and  other  . 
sources  are  smuggled  into  the  country.    Sinpe  the  establishment  in  October 
19i49  of  the  free  exphange  pf  leaf  tobacco  and  tobaqco  products  between  the 
Netherlands,  Belgium  and  Luxemburg  there  also  have  been  substantial  shipments 
into  the  Netherlands  of  United  States  and  British  type  cigarettes  and  smoking 
mixtures  from  Belgium  and  Luxemburg.     To  correct  these  developments  the  Nether- 
lands Government  in  cooperation  with  the  Governments  of  Belgium  and  Luxemburg 
plans  to  modify  taxes  on  tobacco  in  the  three  countries  to  favor  the  consumption 
of  products  containing  low  percentages  of  United  States  leaf  and  to  arrange  for 
Belgium  to  supply  some  quantities  of  United  States  leaf  to  the  Netherlands. 

The  proposed  tax  program  for  the  three  countries  will  reduce  taxes  on 
cigars,  maintain  taxes  on  smoking  mixtures  at  about  the  existing  rate  and 
increase  taxes  on  cigarettes.     The  effect  will  be  to  curtail  consumption  of 
United  States  leaf*    Only  limited  quantities  of  United  States  leaf  are  used 
in  cigars  and  its  use  in  smoking  mixtures  is  not  as  essential  as  in  cigarettes. 
With  respect  to  United  States  leaf  sent  from  Belgium  to  the  Netherlands,  it 
is  proposed  that  Belgium  importers  supply  essential  needs  in  the  Netherlands 
that  cannot  be  obtained  with  EGA  funds  authorized  by  the  Netherlands  Government, 

At  present  the  percentage  of  total  leaf  used  in  products  from  different 
sources . consumed  in  the  Netherlands  is  approximately  as  follows;  2/ 


Smoking 

Cigars 

Mixture 

Cigarettes 

Total 

percent 

percent 

percent 

percent 

Domestic  manufacture 

20 

h3 

89 

Shipments  from  Belgium  ^ 

1 

3 

.  h 

8 

Legal  imports 

3/ 

1/ 

I 

1 

Smuggled 

1/ 

3/ 

2 

2 

Total 

21 

46 

31  ' 

ToT" 

2/    Consumption  of  leaf  in  chewing  and  snuff  tobacco  in  the  Netherlands  re- 
presenting less  than  1,0  percent  of  total,-  leaf  consumption, 

2/    Less  than  0.5  percent. 


It  appears  definite  that  an  agreement  will  bo  reached  among  the  Netherlands, 
Belgium  and  Luxemburg  to  modify  the  tax  program  for  the  three  countries  to 
favor  cigars  and  smoking  mixtures.    Cigarettes  will  then  probably  represent  | 
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less  tho.n  30  percent  of  leaf  consumed,  and  the  proportion  consumed  in  cigars 
and  smoking  mixtures  would  increase.    It  is  unlikely,  however,  that  the  percent 
of  leaf  used  in  cigarettes  will  decline  to  the  prewar  level  of  approximately 
25  percent  in  contrast  with  35  percent  in  cigars  and  i+2  percent  in  smoking 
mixtures. 

The  preference  for  United  States  flue-cured  and  Burley  leaf  in  cigarettes 
in  the  Netherlands  is  well  established  and  the  same  is  true  to  a  lesser  degree 
in  smoking  mixtures.    Consequently,  if  the  country's  dollar  exchange  position 
improves,  consumption  of  these  types  of  lepf  would  increase  provided  tihey  could 
be  purchased  at  prices  generally  comparable  with  substitute  leaf  from  other 
countries.     The  consumption  of  blended  type  cigarettes  has  declined  during 
the  past  two  years  as  limitAtions  in  dollar  exchange  have  caused  manufacturers 
to  substitute  other  leaf  for  United  States  flue-cured  and  Burley  in  their 
blonds.     The  trend  has  been  to  the  so-called  Virginia  type  cigarettes,  which 
are  manufactured  largely  from  United  States  flue-cured  leaf,  but  contain 
substantial  amounts  of  flue-cured  from,  other  sources,  and  oriental  leaf. 
Attempts  to  promote  sales  of  cigarettes  made  exclusively  from  oriental  tobacco 
have  been  unsuccessfulo 

At  present  it  is  estimated  that  approximately  75  percent  of  the  cigarettes 
sold  in  the  cou"  try  are  of  the  Virginia  type,  about  23  percent  blended  and  2 
percent  orientrl.    Most  of  the  domestic  manufactured  cigarettes  are  of  inferior 
quality  and  higher  prices  are  readily  paid  by  a  substantial  part  of  the  popu- 
lation for  quality  cigarettes  reaching  the  Netherlands  from  Belgium 'and  other 
coimtries.    It  is  reported  that  well  over  half  of  these  cigarettes  are  of  the 
United  States  blended  type.    Some  observers  believe  that  if  adequate  supplies 
of  good  quality  United  States  leaf  could  be  obtained  for  the  domestic  manu- 
facture of  blended  cigarettes  they  would  replace  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
Virginia  cigarettes. 

In  the  smoking  tobacco  field  large  portions  of  United  States  flue-cured 
and  Burley  tobaccos  are  desireda    Hov;ever,  substitute  leaf  from  other  countries 
is  more  readily  usable  than  is  the  cfse  with  cigarettes.     Consequently,  purchases 
of  the  United  States  types  by  smoKing  tobecco  manufacturers  are  largely  governed 
by  prices  and  the  availability  of  substitute  leafe     The  need  for  United  States 
flue-cured  and  dark  air-cured  types  in  smoking  mixtures  is  much  below  prewar 
as  a  result  of  smokers'   demand  for  lighter  type  mixtures.     The  percentage  of 
smoking  mixture  currently  used  in  rol  1-your-own  cigarettes  is  fr>r  above  prewar. 

As  a  result  of  increased  imports  during  the  past  year  total  stocks  of 
leaf  tobacco  in  the  Netherlands  have  been  increased  substantially.     They  are 
still  less  than  9  months  consumption  duration,  however,  and  are  unbalanced 
as  between  types.     In  an  effort  to  meet  com.petition  from  products  entering 
the  country  from  Belgium  and  other  sources  manufacturers  have  drawn  on  stock 
of  United  States  leaf  during  recent  months.     Stocks  of  it  are  below  9  months 
consumption  requirements  while  stocks  of  oriental  and  certain  other  types  are 
well  above  9  months. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  imports  of  leaf  tobacco  into  the  Netherlands 
from  the  United  States  and  other  sources  prewar  I935/39  average  and  19iL+6  through  19i+9, 

Average  1935-59      19U6  191^7         19U8  1914.9 

^ill»  Ifeo  mill,  lb,  millq  lb.  mill, lb,  mill.  lb« 

United  States                17,9  58T3             17^9  2973 

All  other                     k9»h                   1|«0  17,9            18,7  hl»l 

Total                     67.3                   2k.O  76.2             5^6"  70.i+ 
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P^^^^  September  lU,  1950 

:    FORECAST  LIT'ELE  CHAITGE  IN  NORffl  TEI^IPERATE  ZONE  TOBACGO  PRODUCTION 

Based  on  preliminary  estimates,  the  North  Temperate  Zone's  harvest  of  leaf 
tobacco  during  19^0  is  forecast  at  5,100  million  pounds,  pr  approximately  1  per- 
cent above  the  revised  estimate'  of  19^9  production  of  about  $,050  million  pounds. 

The  19^0  crop  forecast  is  about  5  percent  belov;  the  19U3  harvest  but 
III  percent  above  the  prewar,  1935-39,  average.    An  estimated  increase  in  produc- 
tion for  China  largely  accounts  for  the  slightly  larger  har'/est  forecast  for  1950. 
The  combined  production  for  all  countries,  excluding  Clrdna,  v/ould  be  about  the 
same  as  in  19U9.    Since  reliable  estimates  are  still  unavailable,  for  China  and 
several  other  important  tobacco  producing  countries,  the  present  forecast  is  sub- 
ject to  considerable  change.  ■ 

The  North  Temperate  Zone's  19^0  production,  of  flue-cured  leaf,  the  principal 
type  entering  world  trade,  is  expected  to  be  somewhat  above  the  19^9  output.  An 
•increase  over  the  19U9  outturn  of  flue-cured  leaf  is  expected  in  the  United  States, 
China,  and  Japan.    It  is  anticipated,  however,  that  a  part  of  the  increase  in 
1950  production  in  these  counti'ies  will  be  offset  by  smaller  crops  in  Canada  and 
Korea.    In  the  case  of  Oriental  or  Turkish- tiTDe  tobacco,  another  important  type 
entering  world  trade,  it  is  estimcited  that  the  1950  harvest  vdll  about  equal  the 
19^9  output. 

The  1950  production  of  light  air-cured  types  including  Burley,  which  are 
grown  to  some  extent  in  most  tobacco  producing  countries,  is  expected  to  be 
somewhat  below,  the  19h9  output,  primarily  as  a  result  of  a  decline  forecast  in 
tY^e  production  of  these  types  for  the  United  States.    The  production  of  dark  types, 
including  cigar  leaf,  may  about  equal  the  19^9  outturn. 

North  America.    Canada's  1950  tobacco  crop  is  unofficially  estimated  at 
approximately  llLi  million  pounds,  or  about  13  percent  below  the  19li9  harvest  of 
almost  liiO  million  pounds.    The  aj*ea  planted  to  tobacco  was  about  the  same  as  in 
19U9,  but  a'  decline  from  the:  high  19U9  yield  is  expected.    The '  indicated  1950 
crop  is  10  percent  below  the  I9I48  harvest,  but  still  almost  50  percent  above  the 
1935-39  average  of  about  77  million  pomds. 


The  United  States  crop  of  all  typus  was  forecast  as  of  August  1  at  1,933 
million  pounds,  compared  with  the  19U9  harvest  of  1,970  million  pounds  and  the 
prewar,  1935-39,  production  of  l,ii60  million  pounds.    The  1950  indicated  produc- 
tion of  flue-cured  leaf  of  l,lii6  million  pounds  is  about  3  percent  above  the  19li9 


\ 
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harvest  of  1,11^  raillion  pounds.    A  decline  of  12  percent  is  forecast  for 
fire-cured  leaf ^  11  percent  for  Burley,  10  percent  for  Maryland,  and  5  percent 
for  dark  air-cured.    An  increase  of  h  percent  is  forecast  for  cigar  leaf, 

Europe.    The  19^0  production  of  tobacco  in  Europe,  excluding  the 
Soviet  Union,  is  estimated  at  about  6  percent  above  the  19h9  harvest. 
Increases  over  19h9  are  reported  for  Bulgaria,  France,  Western  Germany,  Greece, 
and  Italy,    Little  change  from  the  19U9  level  of  production  is  novir  anticipated 
in  most  other  European  tobacco  growing  countries.    The  total  1950  production 
for  Europe  is  estimated  at  7U0  million  pounds  from  890,000  acres,  compared  I'dth 
the  19l;9  production  of  about  700  million  pounds  from  8iiO,000  acres  and  the 
prexvar,  193^-39,  average  of  6?^  million  pounds  from  680,000  acres. 

Soviet  Union.    Authentic  information  on  tobacco  production  in  the 
Soviet  Union  in  recent  years  is  not  available,  but  rough  estimates  indicate 
an  output  in  1950  about  5  percent  above  19h9  but  still  approximately  l5  percent 
below  the  prei-var  average  production  of  around  525  million  pounds. 

Asia.    Reliable  estimates  of  China's  1950  production  are  unavailable> 
but  fragmentary  reports  indicate  a  tobacco  crop  someivhat  above  19h9  but  still 
over  20  percent  below  the  large  191^8  harvest  of  1,593  million  pounds,  Japan's 
1950  crop  is  also  expected  to  be  above  the  19^9  harvest,  but  the  estimated 
production  for  Korea  is  below  19U9«    Turkey's  1950  crop  is  forecast  at 
approximately  200  million  po\inds,  or  7  percent  below  the  revised  estimate  for 
I9U9  of  2l5  million  pounds.    For  other  Asia  Mnor  countries,  including  Iran, 
Iraq,  Syria  and  Lebanon,  wliich  produce  tobacco  somewhat  comparable  in  type  to 
Turkish  leaf,  1950  harvests  are  generally  expected  to  equal  approximately  19h9 
productions.    For  all  the  temperate  zone  of  Asia,  1950  harvests  are  estimated 
at  1,820  million  pounds  from  1,880,000  acres.    This  compares  with  1,775  million 
pounds  from  1,980,000  acres  in  19ii9  and  the  prewar,  1935-39,  average  of 
1,700  million  pounds  from'  1,675,000  acres, 

Africa.    The  1950  production  of  tobacco  in  the  North  Temperate  Zone 
countries  of  Africa  is  estimated  to  approximately  equal  the  19U9  output.  The 
combined  production  of  Algeria,  Morocco,  and  Tunisia  is  estimated  at  ij.6  million 
pounds  from  65,000  acres,  or  the  same  as  for  191^9.    This  compares  with  the 
1935-39  average  of  about  III  million  pounds  from  58,000  acres. 


This  is  one  of  a  series  of  regularly  scheduled  reports  on  world  agricultural 
production  approved  by  the  Office  of  Foreign. Agricultural  Relations  Committee 
on  Foreign  Crop  and  Livestock  Statistics.    It  is  based  in  part  upon  reports 
of  U.  S,  Foreign  Service  Officers  in  the  countries  referred  to. 
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■       .    FOREIGN  MARKET  NOTESr-TO^ACGO.  ." 

-  -The  Tobacco  Situation  in  Italy  1/  .  . 

.  By  J.  Barnard  Gibbs  • 
^  Tobacco  Marketing  Specialist 


Italy  h&s  greatly  surpassed  its  prewar  position  as  a  tobacco  producing  and 
exporting  country,  and  has  reduced  its  import  requirements  to  relatively  small 
quantities  of  United  States  and  oriental-type  tobaccos  needed-  for  blending  pur- 
poses.   There  are  possibilities  for'  further  expansion  in  production  and  exports, 
but  increases,  if  any,  may  be  small.    Expansion  in  tobacco  exports  has  been 
possible  partly  as  a  result  of  a  general  shortage  in  dollar  exchange  which  has 
caused  some  importing  countries  to  shift  to  Italian  leaf  in  place  of  American, 
If  the  exchange  situation  improves  and  prices  for  United  States  leaf  are  held 
at  reasonable  levels,  the  export  bf  Italian  tobacco  may  be  reduced.  Further- 
more, there  are*  indications  for  additional  increases  in  consumption  in  Italy 
which  may  restrict  supplies  available  for  export. 

Over  one-half  of  Italy's  current  production  of  tobadco  is  of  United  States 
types;  nearly  one-third  is  of  oriental-type,  and  the  balance  native  leaf.  The 
United  States  and  oriental  types  do  not  compare  in  quality  with  United  States 
tobacco  and  leaf  from  the  oriental  tobacco  producing  countries  of  Turkey,  Greece, 
Bulgaria,  and  Yugoslavia.    This  places  the  Italian  leaf  at  a  disadvantage  in 
export  trade.    Tobacco  experiment  stations  of  the  Italian  monopoly,  however, 
have  done  excellent  work  in  improving  the  quality  of  United  States  and  oriental 
types  grown  in  Italy.    Through  special  trading  arrangements,  the  monopoly  has 
also  been  able  to  develop  export  outlets  in  spite  of  deficiencies  in  quality  of 
its  leaf. 

Production 

Italian  production  of  tobacco  by  types,  193^-39  average  and  19hS  thro\:igh 
19ii.9,  is  shown  in  table  1. 


.1/  Preliminary  report  of  a  continuing  study  of  foreign  market  outlets  and 
competition  v,dth  United  States  tobacco,  conducted  under  provisions  of  the 
Research  and  Marketing  Act. 
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Table  1. — Italy:    Production  of  tobacco  by  types,  average  1935-39 

and  annual  19U5  through  19ii9 


Type                  •  -"-^^^"^^i    igh^  . 
•^ypt                  .  average*    "^^^-^  " 

\    19^6    i    19U7  'i 

>  4 

.  19U8 

1  1?1;9 

J  Million. 

.  Million 

►  Million 

.  Million. 

[ —  1 

..  Mt  1  "I  i  on 

.  Million 

f  pounds  . 

>  pounds  ; 

.  pounds  . 

.  pounds  ; 

.  pounds  . 

J  pounds 

Kentucky  fire-cured....! 

Flue-cured  ! 

Maryland  ! 

•••••••••»••••••«! 

't    38.3  i 
i     3.0 •  < 
•     3.2  ! 

t        U.l  ! 

\  12.8 
r      2.1  < 
t     0.9  : 
I  2.3 

\  35.2 
:  8.1 
t      2.5  ! 
t     6.6  . 

i    U9.9  i 
t    12.2  i 
t       6.0  ; 
:    11.1;.  ! 

'  U7.8 
■    10.7  • 
1     6.9  • 
!  12.1; 

\  h3.6 
\  13.5 
t  5.6 

:  11.1 

.    U8.6  , 

:    18.1  , 

;    52.U  \ 

;    79.5  \ 

;  77.8 

\  73.8 

Oriental  type  : 

■    27.1  ! 
i    10.3  ! 

9.8  i 
6.1  I 

i    26.2  ! 
t    16.9  ! 

i    23.7  ! 

\  U6.6  " 
'    23.6  : 

i  ko.h 
!  18.3 

Grand  total   • 

^    86.0  i 

3U.0  1 

'   95.5  ! 

.  151.8  ; 

ll;8.0  i 

.  132.5 

Complete  inforroation  regarding  the  1950  crop  is  not  available.    The  acreage 
planted  was  only  slightly  above  the  19l;9  acreage  and  cnanges  from  19ii9  for  the 
respective  types  were  not  exceptionally  large.    The'  crop  was  planted  under 
favorable  conditions  and  early  season  progress  was  satisfactory.    Dry  weather 
occurred  during  the  middle  of  the  season,  however,  and  reduced  anticipated 
yields.    As  of  September  l5,  it  was  expected  that  the  crop  would  be  somewhat 
below  the  19l;9  output. 

Imports  * 

Records  for  many  years  show  that  Italy  has  never  imported  significant 
quantities  of  tobacco  products.    Prior  to  the  first  World  War,  however,  it 
imported  more  than  half  of  its  leaf  tobacco  requirements,  principally  fire-cured 
types,  from  the  United  States.-  Domestic  production  of  leaf  was  expanded 
rapidly  in  the  second  half  of  the  1920' s  and  imports  xvere  reduced  to  only  a 
fraction  of  consumption  requirements.    Beginning  with  the  1930' s,  the  country 
became  a  net  exporter.    Imports  since  the  mid- twenties  have  been  limited  to 
United  States  and  oriental  types  needed  for  blending  purposes,  except  immediately 
following  World  War  II  when  relatively  large  imports  were  made  to  increase  stocks 
and  supplement  lower  domestic  production. 

It  will  be  noted  that  immediately  folloiving  World  War  II  the  demand  for 
United  States  types  had  shifted  from  Kentucky  fire-cured  to  other  types,  princi- 
pally Burley  and  flue-cured.    In  19li8-li9,  however,  imports- of  fire-cured  exceeded 
those  of  other  types  and  it  is  anticipated  that  this  situation  i^d-ll.  continue. 
United  States  fire-cured  is  needed  in  the  production  of  Italian  Toscani-type 
cigars,  and  requirements  for  the  next  few  years  for  this  purpose  are  expected 
to  exceed  requirements  of  flue-cured  and  Burley  needed  in  the  production  of 
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United  States  blended- type  cigarettes.    The  consumption  of  Toscani-type  cigars 
in  the  country  is  decreasing,  however,  and  in  time  requirements  for  all  types 
of  United  States  leaf  may  be  insignificant. 


Table"?. — Italy:  Tobacco  imports  by  principal  sources  for  the 
July-June  fiscal  years,  average  193U-35  through  1938-39,  and 
annual  19i46-i47  and  I9U8-I49 


1 

'  193U-35 

k 

t 

r 

Sources 

;  1938-39 

:  I9ii6-U7  : 

;  19li7-i;8 

;  i9U8-ii9 

[  average 

!  Million 

t    Million  • 

Million  . 

;  I'jiillion 

•    pounds  ! 

pounds  ! 

pounds  : 

:  pounds 

From  the  United  States:  ' 

0.3  i 

1.5  ; 

\  2.1 

5.9  : 

17. li  : 

t  1.7 

*  « 

0.5  : 

18.8  \ 

;  3.8 

< 

h.6  \ 

3.9  : 

16.9  ! 

:  7.1 

0.2  J 

3.3  ! 

0.9 

« 
« 

5.3  i 

i     IU.6  \ 

•     ao.5  i 

11.8 

Exports 

Italy  has  never  been  a  large  exporter  of  tobacco  products  but,  as  has  been 
noted,  it  became  a  significant  exporter  of  leaf  tobacco  in  the  1930* s^ 

Exports  for  the  fiscal  year  July  19U9  to  June  1950  were  the  largest  on 
record  and  totaled  23.0  million  pounds,  as  compared  with  the  prewar  average  of 
only  9.8  million  pounds.    Export?  in  1950-51  may  about  equal  the  19U9-50  level, 
but  some  decline  in  subsequent  years  is  likely,  especially  if  dollars  available 
to  importing  countries  are  sufficient  to  enable  their  obtaining  larger  supplies 
from  the  United  States.  - 

•    Most  of  Italy's  -leaf  exports  have  .been  to  other  European  countries,  and  in 
the  past  year  or  two  :have  been  comprised  of  about  5.0  percent  oriental  types,  hO 
percent  United  States  types,  and  10  percent  others.    Beginning  with  19ii8,  some 
Italian  oriental-type  leaf  has  been  exported  to  the  United  .States  in  exchange 
for  American  cigarettes.    The  principal  export  outlet  in  19U9-50  was  the  Soviet 
Union,  which  accounted  for  26  percent  of  the  total.    The  Netherlands  took  25 
percent,  Poland  16  percent,  and  Germany,  including  Eastern  Germany,  11  percent. 
Other  countries,  in  order  of  their  importance,  included  Switzerland,  the  United 
States,  Sweden,  and  the  United  Kingdom. 
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Table -3„ — ^Italy^.  ,  Total  tobacco,  leaf  exports  from  Italy  for 
the  July-June  fiscal  yea;?s,  average  193U-35  through  1938-39, 
and  annual  19l46-h7  through  19U9-50 


193U-35  . 
1938-39 

■ ' .  -» ■ ■ 

19ii6-li7  ! 

J  19U7-U8-- 

• 
• 

• 
• 

• 

• 

i9U8-a9  ! 

\  19U9-50 

average 

„  - .  1 

i 

Ii&llioa 

Million 

Million 

• 

Million 

'  Million 

-  pounds  . 

•  pounds 

'  pounds 

• 
• 

pounds  ' 

'  pounds 

TV  9.8  : 

i 

*• 
• 

• 
• 

'  23.0 

Consumption.  "  .  .  •       .......  ■^  •  •  ■ 

-■Gpnsumption  of  tobacco  in  Italy  has  increased  rapidly  since  World  War  II 
and  it  is  anticipated  that  the  upivard  trend  ril^- continue',' though  not  at  the 
rate  of ■  the. past  few  years.    Even  prior  to  February  1,  1914-8,  when  rationing 
of  tobacco  products  was. discontinued,  consumption  was, above  the  prewar  average. 
During  the  fiscal' y-?3^  July  19U9  to  June  19^0,  it.  was.  38.  percent,  ^bove  the  pre- 
war .averaget  ..Larger,  co.hsumption  has  resulted  from  increased  population,  increass: 
smoking  by  women^  and  from  the  shift  from, Toscan^..  cigars .  and. dark  strong  cigaret"! 
and  smokirig  mixtur,e.&  to  milder  products,  particular-ly  oriental-type  cigarettes. 


Table  U. — Italy:    Consumption  of  tobacco  products  for  July- June 
fiscal  years,  average  193U-35  through  1938-39,  and  annual 
-19h6-u7  through  19U9-50     .     . • , 


Product  ] 

193h-35 
.    1936-39  \ 
avef-age 

:    19ii6-ii7  ; 

19U7-i;8 

i    19ii8-U9  ; 

:  19U9-50. 
[  

Chewing  and  snuff. «< 

>    Million  - 
•  pounds 

\  37.5 
8.6 
'  13.7 
.       2.6.  - 

1  ! 

>    Million  . 
!  pounds 

'  U5.5 

:       7.7  ! 
I     13,h  : 
r       1.9  : 

t  ■     '          '  i 
.  Million 
pounds 

\  50.6  : 
8.5  I 

'  10.8  .•! 
1.1 

I  1 

5  AO-llion  « 
»    pounds  • 

t  : 
1  62.6 

6.9  ! 
.      12.0  . 

:       1^2  5 

Million 
.  pounds 

\  65.9 
:  6.7 
.  12.h 
1.2 

62. 

;  .   68.5  ! 

.  71.0 

.                        82.7  ; 

[  '  86.2  ,  • 

It  mil  be  noted  that  consiimption  of  cigarettes  has  increased  rapidly  from 
prewar  and  that  consumption  of  all  other  products  has  declined.    In  the  .  . 
cigarette  field  there  has  been  a  shift  from  dark  types  containing  fire-cured 
and  other  dark  tobacco  to  the  straight  oriental  and  United  States  blended-type 
cigarettes.    Because  of  the  country's  large  domestic  production  of  oriental-type 
tobacco  and  its  relatively  limited  export  market  for  this  type,  the  Italian 


« 
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monopoly  has  followed  a  policy  of  encouraging  increased  consumption  of  the 
oriental  cigarette.    It  has  not  promoted  the  United  States  blended  type,  and 
since  quality  of  the  cigarettes  is  inferior  because  of  the  limited  use  of  United 
States  leaf  in  the  blends,  these  cigarettes  are  losing  ground  to  the  oriental 
type. 

Stocks 

Stocks  of  leaf  tobacco  in  Italy  at  the  close  of  ''Vorld  War  II  were  only  a 
small  fraction  of  the  prewar  average  of  about  2^0  million  pounds.    They  were 
increased  rapidly,  however,  by  imports  and  increased  domestic  production.  On 
January  1,  19U8,  stocks  of  aged  leaf  were  estimated  at  approximately  86  million 
pounds.    As  a  result  of  the  record  domestic  crops  in  19U7  and  19U8,  stocks  of 
old  leaf  on  January  1,  1950,  had  increased  to  about  150  million  pounds.  Lower 
production  in  19U9>  increased  exports,  and  increased  domestic  consumption  will 
probably  result  in  January  1,  195lj  stocks  being  slightly  below  those  at  the 
beginning  of  19^0.    Current  stocks  are  only  about  60  percent  of  the  prewar  level 
and  represent  only  18  months'  consumption  duration,  as  compared  with  over  36 
months  in  prewar  years.    The  lower  level,  however,  is  sufficient  to  supply  aged 
leaf  for  domestic  manufacture  and  substantial  exports. 
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FOREIGN  MARKET 'NOTES— TOBACCO  ■ 

The  Market  for  United  States  Tobacco  in  Austria  l/' ... 

By  J,  Barnard  Gibbs  '  

Tobacco ■ Marketing  Specialist   

The  United  States  share  in  purchases^ -of  tobacco  by  Austria  has  declined 
sharply  during  the  past  year,  and  there  are  indications  for  some  further  decline 
during  the  next  few  years.    It  is  not  anticipated,  however,  that  there  will-be 
a  return  to  the  prewar  position,  when  only  about  $  percent  of  the  country's 
imports  were  from  the  United  States.    The  United  States  share  of  total  imports 
fell  from  about  hS  percent  in  19U8  to  30  percent  in  19ij.9.    A  further  decline  is 
anticipated  for  19^0,  and  for  the  next  few  years  may  average  only  between  20 
and  25  percent  of  total  imports.    The  continued  decline  is  expected  to  result 
from  the.  Austrian  Tobacco  Monopoly's  inability  to  obtain  adequate  dollar 
exchange  for  purchases  of  United  States  leaf  and  from  its  being  higher  in  price 
than  usable  tobacco  from  other  sources. 

Domestic  production  of  tobacco  is  Austria  represents  less  than  5  percent 
of  the  country's  requirements.    Since  the  war,  most  of  the  imported  supply 
has  been  from  the  United  States  and  the  oriental-type  producing  countries  of 
Turkey,  Greece,  and  Bulgaria.    Beginning  iA.dth  19l49j  however,  the  United  States 
share  in  the  total  has  declined,  and  the  proportions  from,  the  Orienta'l  tobacco 
producing  countries  and  from  other  sources  have  increased  sharply. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  total  volume  of  imports  increased  substantially 
in  19U9.    The  upward  trend  has  been  continued  in  19^0.    Imports  during  the 
first  7  months  of  the  year  totaled  11.$  million  pounds  as  compared  with  only 
6.5  million  during  the  corresponding  months  in  19U9. 


FOR 


1/  Preliminary  report  of  a  continuing  study  of  foreign  market  outlets  and 
competition  with  United  States  tobacco,  conducted  under  provisions  of  the 
Research  and  Marketing  Act. 
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Table  1. — Austria:    Supplies  of  tobacco  by  sources  made  available 
in  Austria,  1935-39  average,  and  19U6  through  19^9 


Year 

*  • 

'i    Domestic    I  Imports 

[  Total 
;  all 
'  sources 

!  production 
I 

[  United 
[  States 

[    Oriental  ', 
[countries  2/] 

!    All  ; 

other 

Prev;-ar  ' 
1935-39  ; 
average . . . . • 

19l|6  ' 

19U9  : 

1 

'      Million  ' 
pounds  ,  ' 

3/ 

0.2  ' 
0.3  ' 
0.6  ! 
0.8  : 

Million 
pounds 

1.0  ' 
0.0  ' 
0.2  ' 
U.7  ! 
9.9  ' 

'      Million  ' 
'      pounds  ' 

•         9.2  ' 

2.a  ' 

'        3.3  ' 
3.3  : 
15.6  s 

'    Million  ' 
pounds  ' 

'       9=6  ' 
0.8  ' 
2.8  • 

2ol  ! 

7.3  ! 

'  Million 
pounds 

-  19c8 
3.U 
6,6 
10.7 
33.6 

1/  Approximate  storage  order  "weights. 

2/  Oriental-type  tobacco  producing  countries;  principally  Turkey,  Greece, 
and  Bulgaria. 
3/  Negligible, 


The  increase  in  volume  of  imports  has  greatly  improved  the  Monopoly's 
stock  position,  and  has  enabled  larger  production  of  tobacco  products.  Stocks 
on  July  1,  1950,  were  estimated  at  23  million  pounds,  which  are  about  three 
times  as  large  as  July  1,  19i;9,  stocks.  .  As  a  result  of  greatly  increased 
imports  of  tobacco  from  sources  other  than  the  United  States,  three-fourths  of 
the  July  1,  1950,  stocks  were  other  than  United  States  tobacco  and  only  one- 
fourth  United  States  leaf.    This  is  a  contrast  to  the  situation  in  July  19h9.i 
when  close  to  one-half  of  stocks  held  by  the  Monopoly  were  of  United  States 
tobaccos. 

As  regards  production  of  products,  it  is  expected  that  leaf  used  in  their 
manufacture  in  1950  will  total  about  18  million  pounds.    This  quantity  Tfould 
be  substantially  higher  than  the  annual  utilization  in  19i4-8  and  19l49,  and 
would  be  nearly  double  the  19h7  level.    However,  it  would  still  be  below  the 
1935-39  average  of  about  22.8  million  pounds. 

Leaf  used  in  the  production  of  cigarettes  in  1950  accounted  for  about 
three-fourths  of  total  utilization,  as  compared  to  only  about  one-half  of  the 
total  in  prewar  years.    There  has  been  some  increase  since  19h7  in  tobacco 
used  in  the  production  of  other  products,  but  quantities  have  been  substantially 
below  the  prewar  level. 
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Table  2. -Austria:    Utilization  of  ^^^^^^^ ./^^.^f .f^^^ J"^^^^ 
products  in  Austri.a,  1935-39  average,  and  19U6  through  1950 


Products  : 

1935-39  : 
average  [ 

19U6  : 

19U7  1 

19U8  *: 

19U9  '  -: 

Estimated 
1950 

Million  ? 

Million  : 

Million  : 

Million  ; 

Million  : 

Million 

pounds  1 

ppunds  ; 

pounds  ; 

pounds  : 

pounds  : 

pounds 

Cigarettes  s 

11.83  : 

1  ! 

5.U8  ! 

:  s 
8.13    :    10.81  : 

J  i 

10. 5U  ! 

13.70 

Cigars:  '< 

T+      T         "f"  VHP  ^  ^  m  »  m  * 
J. TyclXXcUi    \jj  JJC  •  •  •  •  • 

Other.  

!       .59  : 
:       .6U  : 

.12  • 
.57  ' 

-        .12  1 
I  .57 

i       .13  J 
r       .66  t 

.28  ' 
:  .61 

i  .30 
.57 

Smoking  Mixtures: 
For  cigarettes... 

For  pipe  

Chewing  and  Snuff. 

':  2.38 
1  6.50, 
:  .81. 

1  .09 
I  .38 
:  .10 

;  1/ 

:  TUU 
:  .10 

:  ■  1/ 
:  799 
:  .15 
:  ' 

;  1/ 
:  37o6 
:  •..2U 

.33 
:  2.79 
:  .31 

'  22.75 

:  6.7U 

;  9.36 

1    12. 7U 

• 

!    IU.73  . 

18.00 

1/  Less  than  5iOOO  pounds.  ■ t „ki ^ 

V  It  will  be  noted  that  consumption  of  leaf  ^^««f  J^PP^^^^/^J^^*^^,, 
duTlnr  the  1935-39  period  as-.sho™  in  the  preceding  tabulation.    The  difference 
of  approximately  3  Slllon  pounds  annually  is  due  to  withdrawals  from  stocks 
during  the  period.. 

In  its  postwar  production  and  sale  of  cigarettes  the  Austrian  Tobacco 
Monopoly  has  promoted  modified  oriental  types  and  a  low  quality  blended-type  , 
cigarette.    Prices  for  these  products  have  been  held  ^^^^^^^f 
for  straight  oriental  and  United  States  blended-type  cigarettes.    The  ^"odificd 
orl^tal  cigarettes  which  for  the  past  3  years  have  accounted  for  50  percent  or 
mor;  of  the  Monopoly's  output  are  blends  containing  70  to  90  percent  Oriental 
leaf  and  10  to  30  percent  United    States  types,  principally  flue-cured  but  m 
so;'  instances  smal'l  portions  of  Burley  tobacco,    ^he  cigarettes  are  essentially 
an  oriental-type  product,  but  have  some  of  the  characteristics  of  straight  flue 
cured  and  United  States  blended-type  cigarettes. 

By  promoting  modified  oriental-type  cigarettes  the  Monopoly  has  been  in  a 
position  to  shift  to  more  or  less  United  States  tobacco,  depending  on  available 
supplies  of  the  leaf.    Limited  dollar  exchange  and  high  prices  f -"-f  ^/^^^^^ 
tobacco  have  now  resulted  in  decreased  utilization.    In  August  1950  one  of  the 
modified  oriental-type  cigarettes '(the  Donau)  containing  only  ^^out  10  percent 
United  States  tobacco  accounted  for  U6  percent  of  total  J^g^^^^.^^  ^^^^^/J^^^^. 
Monopoly.    Sales  of  the  modified  oriental  types  with  high  proportions  of  United 
S?a?es  t;bacco  (the  Austria  2  and  Austria  C)  nad  declined  from  the  preceding  year. 
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•    The  Monopoly's  lov;  quality  blended  cigarette  (the  Austria  3)  has  increased 
in  popularity  and  in  August  19^0  represented  about  29  percent  of  sales.  The 
proportion  of  United  States  leaf  us'ed  in  this  cigarette,  however,  decreased 
from  about  ^0  percent. in. July  19U9  to  less  than  20  percent  in  August  1950.  The 
decrease  in  United  States  leaf  "was  made' up  by  increased  use  of  leaf  from  India, 
Latin  America,  Italy,'  and  other  sources.  :  Sales  of  the  Monopoly's  United  States 
blended  cigarette  (the  Jonny)  Jiaye  continued  to  decline  during  the  past  year, 
and  sales  of  its  three  t>rand§  gf . §traigh^  opienta^:  eig^Fettes  (Memphis,  Sport 
and  Dajnes)  [have  increape^?     .  ,      .'  .  •  .  . 

Table  3 » — Austria:    The  percentage  of  the  different  types -of -cigarettes 
in  total  sales,  1935-39  average,  and  for  July  19U7,  19U8,  19ii9  and  for 
i^ugust  1950 


Type,  of            ;  ' 

;  1935-39 

•  July 

'  July 

'    .  July 

'  August 

cigarette  ' 

'  averagfe 

\      19U7  ' 
*  * 

;      i9U8  ; 

;     19U9  ; 

:  ^950 

Percent 

-::  '  •«  Per  c-ent  ; 

Percent  ! 

Percent  J 

Percent 

United  Stages '  blende'd 

;  .  \/:  ..  :\ 

•  .2^.:... 

;  Id  ! 

'  3 

Straight  Oriental...'.' 

'       96  - 

:       30  ! 

1.2  ! 

12  ! 

lU 

Modified  Oriental. . . . ' 

50 

'       ,60     ■  s 

:  .53..  ' 

5U 

Other  blended. .      »•  .•. ' 

  20  ; 

!       ,13  s 

25  : 

29 

;  100 

!   100  ; 

;  100  ; 

.      100  j 

100  ' 

1/  There  was  no  production  of  strictly  American-blended  cigarettes,  but  most 
of  the  modified  oriental  and  other  blended  cigarettes  contained  United  States 
leaf. 


The  Monopoly's  production  and  sales  of  smoking  tobacco  have  been  maintained 
during  the  past  year,  but  the  proportion  of  United  States  leaf  used  in  production 
has  declined.    Until  i^.ugust  1950  the  output  was  entirely  of  mixtures  suitable, 
principally  for  pipe,  smoking.    In  j?ugust  the  Monopoly  introduced  a  new  brand.,  made 
exclusively  of  Oriental  tobacco  and  for  use  in  "roll-your-own"  cigarettes.  It 
is  reported  that  sales  of  the  new  product  have  increased  rapidly,  but  by  the  end 
of  September  .they,  had  not  resulted  in  lower  sales  of  pipe  mixtures. 

Cigar  production  and  consumption  has  not  changed  materially  during  the  past, 
3  years.    For  19U9  and  through 'August  1950  about  one-third  of  the  total  has  been 
Italian  fire-cured  type  of  cigars  made  principally  from  United  States  fire-cured 
leaf.    Other  cigars  have  contained  substantial  proportions  of  United  States  cigar 
binder  and  wapper  leaf.    Because  of  price  considerations  United  States  wrappers 
and  binders  have  been  used  in  place  of  Sumatra  and^Java.  , 

Black  market  sales  in  Austria  of  illegally  imported  tobacco  products, 
almost  entirely  cigarettes,  have  been  reduced  during  the  past  year.    Black  market 
sales  of  cigarettes  in  August  1950  were  estimated,  to  be  only  about  7  percent 
total  cigarette  sales  in  the  country,  as  compared  with  12  percent  in  August  19U9. 
The  decline  has  been  principally  in  sales  of  United  States    brands.    It  is 
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estimated  that  in  August  1950  United  States  brands  accounted  for  less  than  one- 
third  of  total  black  market  sales,  as  compared  to  over  one-half  in  August  19U9. 
Of  current  black  market  sales  of  cigarettes  about  two-thirds  are  low-quality 
oriental-type  cigarettes,  principally  from  Bulgaria. 


FOREIGN  AGRICULTURE  CIRCULAR 
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FT  16-^0  November  20,  1950 

FORECAST  VTORLD  1950-5l  TOBACCO  HARVEST  SLIGHTLY  ABOVE  19ii9-50 

The  Y/orld's  tobacco  harvest  during  the  12  months,  Jvly  19^0  through 
June  19^1,  is  now  forecast  at  7,220  million  pounds,  as  compared  with  a 
revised  estimate  of  19h9-50  production  of  7,100  million  pounds  and  the 
prewar  average,  1935-39,  output  of  6,597  million  pounds.    The  world  crop 
now  is  forecast  at  approximately  2  percent  above  the  revised  19U9-50 
output. 

Moderate  increases  in  production  in  a  number  of  important  tobacco 
producing  coxai tries  throughout  the  world  accounts  for  the  larger  harvests 
forecast  for  1950-51.    A  somewhat  larger  output  of  leaf  tobacco  is  forecast 
for  every  major  geographical  area  of  the  world,  except  North  America  where 
a  slight  decline  is  indicated,    Ho^vever,  since  this  forecast  includes  pro- 
duction in  the  torrid  and  south  temperate  zones  where  1950-51  harvests 
occur  during  the  first  half  of  1951,  world  production  may  vary  substantially 
from  the  above  forecast. 

The  1950-51  production  of  flue-cured  leaf,  the  principal  type  entering 
world  trade,  will  be  larger  than  the  19li9-50. harvest.    Larger  crops  are 
expected  in  most  major  producing  countries  including  the  United  States, 
Southern  Rhodesia,  China,  India  and  Japan,    Increased  world  demand  for  this 
type  of  leaf  has  also  encouraged  an  expansion  in  flue-cured  production  in 
numerous  other  countries  throughout  the  world. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  1950-51  harvest  of  Oriental  or  Turkish  type 
tobacco,  another  important  type  entering  world  trade,  viill  be  below  the 
19U9-50  output.    Moderate  increases  in  production  in  Greece  and  certain 
minor  producing  countries  are  offset  by  declines  estimated  for  Turkey  and 
the  Balkan  countries. 

The  world  production  of  light  air-cured  types  including  Burley,  which 
represent  an  important  portion  of  total  production  in  many  producing 
countries,  are  estimated  to  about  equal  the  19U9-50  output.    Declines  in 
the  production  of  these  types  in  the  United  States  are  expected  to  be  offset 
by  moderate  increases  in  a  number  of  countries.    The  production  of  dark 
types,  other  than  strictly  cigar  leaf,  is  expected  to  exceed  the  19U9-50 
outturn.    Cigar  leaf  production  will  probably  be  about  the  same  as  in 
19^9-50, 


North  America;    An  xmofficial  estimate  of  Canada's  1950  tobacco  produc- 
tion places  the  crop  at  around  llU,5  million  pounds,  compared  with  139»8 
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million  pounds  in  19h9»    l^e  lower  production  in  19^0  resulted  from  a 
smaller  harvested  acreage  and  a  per  acre  yield  approximately  13  percent  below 
the  high  19k9  level.    The  estimated  19^0  production  is  about  18  percent  below 
the  19^9  harvest  but  still  SO  percent  above  the  193^-39  average  of  about  77 
million  pounds. 

The  United  States  crop  was  forecast  as  of  October  1  at  1,9^0  million 
pounds  from  1,596, OCX)  acres,  as  compared  with  1,970  million  pounds  from 
1,630,000  acres  in  19ii9  and  the  prewar,  1935-39,  annual  average  of  l,ii60 
million  pounds  from  1,6147,000  acres.    The  1950  estimated  production  of  flue- 
cured  leaf  of  1,196  million  pounds  is  about  7  percent  above  the  19^49  harvest 
of  1,115  million  pounds.    A  decline  of  22  percent  is  indicated  for  fire- 
cured  leaf,  13  percent  for  Burley,  7  percent  for  Maryland,  and  I8  percent 
for  dark  air-cured.    An  insignificant  increase  is  estimated  for  cigar  leaf. 

The  acreage  for  harvest  in  the  early  months  of  1951  in  Mexico,  Central 
America  and  the  Caribbean  countries  is  expected  to  be  somewhat  below  that 
of  1950,    Seme  increase  is  indicated  for  the  Dominican  Republic  and  Mexico, 
but  this  should  be  more  than  offset  by  a  decline  forecast  for  Cuba. 

For  all  of  North  America,  the  1950-51  production  of  tobacco  is  forecast 
at  2,285  million  pounds  from  2,000,000  acres,  as  compared  with  2,350  million 
pounds  from  2,0i;0,000  acres  in  19U9-50  and  a  prewar,  1935-39,  annual  average 
of  1,710  million  po\mds  from  1,960,000  acres, 

Europe;    The  1950  production  of  tobacco  in  Europe,  excluding  the  Soviet 
Union,  is  estimated  slightly  above  the  19U9  outturn.    Increases  over  19ii9 
are  indicated  for  France,  Germany,  Greece,  Italy,  Poland,  Spain  and  Switzer- 
land*   Lov/er  production  is  reported  for  Belgium,  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  Rmania 
and  Yugoslavia,    Earlier  forecasts  indicated  an  increase  in  acreage  and 
production  for  the  Balkan  countries,  but  an  extended  drought  which  prevailed 
in  that  area  during  the  grovdng  season  has  resulted  in  much  lower  production 
estimates.    The  total  1950  production  for  Europe  is  now  estimated  at  720 
million  pounds  from  920,000  acres,  as  compared  with  a  19U9  production  of  700 
million  pounds  from  8iiO,000  acres  and  the  prewar,  1935-39,  average  of  675 
million  pounds  from  680,000  acres, 

Soviet  Union;    Authentic  information  on  tobacco  production  in  the  Soviet 
Union  in  recent  years  is  not  available,  but  rough  estimates  indicate  an  out- 
put in  1950  of  about  5  percent  above  19k9  but  still  approximately  15  percent 
below  the  prewar  average  production  of  around  525  million  pounds, 

Asia;    Reliable  estimates  of  China's  1950  production  are  unavailable, 
but  fragmentary  reports  indicate  a  tobacco  crop  somewhat  above  the  19h9 
output  estimated  at  1,200,000  pounds.    Increases  over  19ii9--50  are  also  re- 
ported for  Japan,  Taiwan,  Indonesia,  and  the  Philippine  Republic.    In  most 
of  the  other  tobacco  producing  countries  of  East  and  Southeast  Asia  little 
change  from  the  previous  years  level  of  production  is  expected,  Turkey's 
1950  crop  is  estimated  at  210  million  pomds,  or  only  slightly  below  the 
19ii9  outturn  of  about  2l5  million  pounds.    For  other  Asia  Minor  countries, 
including  Iran,  Iraq,  Syria  and  Lebanon,  which  produce  tobacco  somewhat 
comparable  in  type  to  Turkish  leaf,  1950  harvests  are  reported  to  be  somewhat 
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above  19U9»    For  all  of  Asia,  19!^0»-5l  harvests  are  now  forecast  at  3^100 
million  pounds  from  3,^00,000  acres,  as  compared  with  3,000  million  pounds 
from  3,^00,000  acres  in  19l;9-50  and  the  prewar  average  of  3,250  million 
poimds  from  3,7^0,000  acres. 

South  Americat    Reports  indicate  higher  tobacco  acreage  and  production 
for  some  of  the  important  South  American  producing  co\in tries.  Provided 
growing  conditions  remain  favorable  somewhat  higher  yields  are  also  expected 
in  certain  countries.    Combined  1950-51  production  of  tobacco  in  all  South 
American  countries  is  now  forecast  at  385  million  pounds  from  U65iOOO  acres, 
as  compared  with  the  revised  estimate  of  19U9-50  production  of  3hO  million 
pounds  from  ii25,000  acres  and  the  1935-  9  average  of  305  million  pounds  from 
355,000  acres. 

Africa;    The  1950  harvests  of  tobacco  in  Algeria  and  other  Northern 
Africa  producing  countries  is  estimated  to  about  equal  the  19U9  crops.  The 
harvests  in  the  spring  of  1951  in  Southern  African  producing  countii.es  are 
now  forecast  above  harvests  in  the  early  months  of  1950.    Growers  in  British 
Bnpire  areas,  particularly  in  Southern  Rhodesia,  have  continued  to  respond 
to  high  leaf  prices,  increasing  e^qjort  demand,  and  ass\ired  market  outlets  in 
the  United  Kingdom  for  increased  supplies  of  leaf,  and  reports  from  these 
areas  nov;  indicate  larger  plantings  for  harvest  in  the  first  half  of  1951* 
The  combined  1950-51  production  of  tobacco  for  all  of  Africa  is  now  forecast 
at  280  million  pounds  from  500,000  acres,  as  compared  with  260  million  pounds 
from  U65,000  acres  in  19U9-50  and  the  prewar  average  of  only  125  million 
pounds  from  2U5,000  acres, 

Oceaniat    A  somewhat  larger  harvest  is  forecast  for  Australia  in  1950-51. 
The  increase  is  due  to  some  increase  in  the  acreage  planted  to  tobacco  and  to 
an  expected  increase  in  yield  provided  growing  conditions  are  favorable. 
Little  change  is  expected  in  the  acreage  or  production  in  New  Zealand,  For 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  combined,  the  1950-51  harvest  is  now  forecast  at 
9.1  million  pounds,  as  compared  with  8,8  million  pounds  in  19ii9-50  and  the 
1935-39  average  of  about  6,8  million  pounds. 
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The  pattern  of  tobacco  production  in  Japan,  Greece  and  Italy  over  the  past  15  years  are  good  examples  of  the  fluctuations 
which  have  occurred  in  war  torn  countries.  Production  declined  substantially  during  the  war,  but  has  since  increased  to  about 
the  prewar  level  or  above. 

Southern  Rhodesia,  Turkey  and  Brazil  are  examples  of  the  pattern  of  tobacco  production  in  countries  which  were  not  directly 
affected  by  the  war.    In  Southern  Rhodesia  and  Turkey,  production  has  shown  a  marked  upward  trend  over  the  past  l5  years. 
Brazil's  production  has  fluctuated  more  widely  but  also  shows  an  upward  trend. 
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FT-17-50  October  2h,  1950 

FOREIGN  'JARKET  NOTES— TOBACCO 

The  Market  for  United  States  Tobacco  in  Ireland  Continues  Favorable  i/ 

by  J.  Barnard  Gibbs 
Marketing  Specialist 

Sales  of  United  States  tobacco  to  Ireland  in  19U9  and  19^0  have  been 
at  record  levels,  and  sales  for  the  next  fevf  years  are  expected  to  con- 
tinue to  exceed  the  prewar  average.    The  Irish  Government  has  followed 
a  policy  of  luinimun  interference  in  the  coimtry' s  tobacco  trade,  Manu- 
facturers in  Ireland  have  been  permitted  to  increase  stocks  of  United  States 
leaf  to  an  adequate  level  and  to  supply  consumers  v;ith  an  increasing  volume 
of  quality  products  made  exclusively  from  United  States  tobacco. 

The  import  duty  preference  on  leaf  tobacco  from  British  Jlmpire  sources 
of  1  shilling,  6^-  pence  (22,5^  U.  S.  currency)  per  pound  vrhich  was  granted 
on  July  12,  19h?f  was  rescinded  on  July  3,lf  1950.    Limitations  on  viith- 
drawals  of  leaf  from  bond  for  use  in  manufacture,  which  had  been  in  effect 
since  the  v;ar  years,  were  aboliSiied  on  July  ll;,  1950.    Relatively  high 
import  duties  on  leaf  have  been  maintained,  but  unlike  many  countries  in 
Western  Europe,  Irish  import  duties  and  other  Government  assessments  on 
tobacco  and  tobacco  products  have  not  been  increased  exorbitantly  for 
the  purpose  of  restricting  imports  and  consumption. 

Production  of  tobacco  in  Ireland  in  19a9  and  1950  continued  to  be 
unimportant  and  supplies  of  leaf  were  almost  entirely  from  imports.  Im^- 
ports  in  1914-9  reached  a  record  total  of  22.7  million  po\inds,  of  which 
22.3  million  were  from  the  United  States — mostly  flue-cured  leaf.     It  is 
estimated  that  imports  in  1950  will  total  about  l6.3  million  poiinds  and 
will  include  only  0^3  million  from  sources  other  than  the  United  States, 
Despite  the  decline  in  1950,  inrTorts  for  the  year  vdll  be  one  of  the 
largest  on  record  and  approximately  one— ^^Mrd  larger  than  the  prewar 
1935-39  average  of  12.3  million  pounds. 


1/    Preliminary  report  of  a  continuing  study  of  foreign  market  outlets  and 
competition  vdth  United  States  tobacco,  conducted  under  provisions  of  the 
Research  and  Marketing  Act.    Mr.  Gibbs  acknov.'-ledges  the  help  given  him  by 
the  Staff  of  the  United  States  Embassy  in  Dublin. 
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Large  imports  have  been  needed  to  replace  depleted  stocks  and  to 
provide  for  increased  consimption.    Consuinption  in  19h9  totaled  lU.l 
million  pounds  and  is  expected  to  reach  15. 0  million  pounds  in  1950. 
As  a  result  of  the  removal  of  restrictions  on  manufacturers'  v/ithdravrals 
of  leaf  from  bond,  consumption  in  1951  may  exceed  the  1950  level.  An 
increase  of  only  about  one  million  pounds  is  expected;  hovrcver,  since 
prior  to  the  removal  of  restrictions  on  rathdravv-als,  manufacturers  were 
permitted  to  obtain  sufficient  leaf  to  meet  practically  all  consumer 
demand 

As  a  result  of  tlic  large  imports  in  19^9  and  1950,  stocks  of  leaf  in 
the  country  have  increased  substantially.    On  July  1,  1950  they  totaled 
about  30  million  pounds,  or  approximately  tvo  years'  requirements.    On  a 
consumption  diiration  basis,  hovfevcr,  they  xicrc  somev/hat  belovj-  the  prevj-ar 
level. 

Most  of  the  imports  from  the  United  States  during  the  past  three 
years  have  been  financed  with  f\inds  made  available  by  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Administrations    As  funds  from  this  source  are  reduced  and 
eventually  stopped,  a  shortage  in  dollar  exchange  could  curtail  leaf 
imports  from  the  United  States*    Manufacturers  and  government  officials, 
hov/ever,  are  hopeful  for  ah  improvement  by  that  time  in  the  convertibility 
of  Irish  pounds  for  dollarsi    Should  this  occur  the  country  would  be 
able  to  continue  sufficient  imports  from  the  United  States  to  meet 
consumers'  requirements.    Collections  from  the  import  duty  on  leaf 
tobacco  represent  over  20  percent  of  the  total  revenue  obtained  by  the 
National  Government,  and  as  a  consequence  it  is  expected  that  the  Govern- 
ment will  continue  to  be  as  lenient  as  possible  in  allowing  dollar  exchange 
for  the  purchase  of  United  States  leaf. 


Table  1«  ~  Ireland:    Imports  of  leaf  tobacco, 
prewar  (1935-1939)  average,  19U6  through  19U9,  and  forecast  for  I'^SO 


Country 

,1935-39: 
Average: 
[llillion 
pounds: 

19li6  ; 
Million  ' 
pounds  ' 

19u7  : 
Million- 
pounds 

19hQ 
llillion 
pounds  : 

4 

19U9  ! 
.  llillion 
pounds  ' 

Forecast 
1950 
t  Llillion 
pounds 

United  States  ' 
All  Others 
TOTAL 

:  11.0  ' 
i  1.3 

.    15.3  • 

:  .2 

la.2 
!  .2 

;  12.3 

;  .2 

.    22.3  i 

\ 

16.0 
.3 

:  12.3 

;  15.5  ' 

Ih.h 

;  12.5 

.22,7     :  16.3 

*  • 
1  c 
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FOREIGN  MRKET  NOTES— TOBACCO 

Market  for  Unitod  States  Tobacco  in  Switzerland  1/ 

by  J.  Ba  -nard  Gibbs 
Marketing  Specialist 

Tobacco  production  in  Switzerland  has  declined  from  the  record 
wartime  crops,  and  for  the  past  two  years  over  80  percent  of  the 
country's  supply  of  leaf  has  been  imported.    Approximately  one-half  of 
the  imports  have  been  from  the  United  States,  and  it  is  expected  that 
this  proportion  will  be  maintained  provided  prices  for  the  tobacco  .are 
brought  in  line  with  supplies  available  from  other  sources.    The  volume 
of  total  imports  since  19^5  has  been  far  above  prewar  years  as  a  result 
of  increased  domestic  consumption,  larger  exports  of  tobacco  produced, 
and  the  rebuilding  of  depleted  stocks.    As  stocks  are  increased  to 
desired  levels,  imports  virill  likely  decline,  but  they  are  expected  to 
continue  substantially  above  those  of  pi-ewar  years. 

The  demand  for  different  types  of  United  States  leaf  has  shifted 
substantially.     In  prewar  years  fire-cured  types,  used  principally  in 
various  kinds  of  Swiss  cigars,  accounted  for  more  than  one-half  of  total 
imports  from  the  United  States.    Llost  of  the  remainder  was  Maryland  leaf 
used  in  cigarettes.    There  vrere  small  quantities  of  flue-cured  for  use 
in  pipe  mixtures  and  cigarettes,  but  only  insignificant  purchases  of 
Burley  and  cigar  leaf.    Since  the  wfir,  increased  consumption  of  cigarettes 
has  resulted  in  larger  purchases  of  Maryland,  flue-cured  and  Burley 
tobacco.    The  countr;;,'-'s  inability  to  obtain  its  usual  supplies  of  cigar 
ViTrappers  and  binders  from  Indonesia  has  also  resulted  in  increased  irc.- 
ports  of  United  States  cigar  types.    Purchases  of  United  States  fire- 
cured  were  larger  from  19[|.6  through  19U8  as  a  result  of  stock  replacement. 
■  They  had  declined,  however,  during  the  past  two  years  and,  in  view  of 
lower  consumption  of  products  in  v/hich  the  leaf  is  used,  imports  of  it 
are  expected  to  continue  to  decline. 


1/    Preliminary  report  of  a  continuing  study  of  foreign  market  outlets 
and  competition  with  United  States  tobacco,  conducted  under  provisions 
of  the  Research  and  Marketing  Act.    Mr.  Gibbs  acknowledges  the  help  given 
him  by  the  Staff  of  the  United  States  Embassy  at  Bern. 
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The  purchase  of  United  States  tobacco  hj  Switzerland  is  governed  by  the 
demand  for  the  leaf  in  various  products  and  price  relationships  udth  competitive 
tobacco  from  other  sources.    There  is  no  restriction  on  dollar  exchange  or  other 
Governraent  controls  to  limit  purchases.     Profits  to  tobacco  manufacturers  im- 
mediately follovdLng  the  vrar  were  high,  and  as  a  consequence  they  purchased  the 
kinds  and  qualities  of  United  States  leaf  they  desired,  ivithout  too  much  consider 
ation  of  price.    Also,  they  vvere  not  interested  in  purchasing  substitute  leaf 
from  other  sources.     The  situation  during  the  past  two  years,  hovfever,  has 
changed  materially,    Consumer  incomes  in  the  country  have  declined  somev/hat. 
Taxes  on  tobacco  products,  other  than  smoking  mixtures,  have  been  increased  by 
more  than  3'0  percent,  and  manufacturers'  profits  have  been  restricted  by  close 
competition  in  the  industry. 

Current  purchases  of  tobacco  from  the  United  States  and  all  other  sources 
are  being  maintained  as  most  manufacturers  are  continuing  to  increase  stocks. 
High  prices  for  United  States  leaf  and  low  profits  in  the  industry,  however, 
are  causing  them  to  look  for  increased  sup'plies  of  substitute  tobacco  from 
other  sources.     Some  flue-cured  leaf  is  being  obtained  from  Southern  Rhodesia, 
Brazil,  and  other  -sources.     Substitutes  for  United  States  fire-cured  are  being 
purchased  in  Latin  America,  and  limited  quantities  from  various  sources  are 
being  obtained  to  supplement  Maryland  leaf  in  the  traditional  Swiss-type 
cigarette. 

Official  imports  statistics  published  in  oTJltzerland  only  give  clearances 
from  bond;  consequently  they  more  nearly  reflect  utilization  by  manufacturers 
than  total  imports,  which  would  include  quantities  held  in  bond. 

Table  1.  -  Switzerland:     Import  data  and  supplies  of  domestic  leaf 
used  by  manufacturers,  1935-39  average,  I946  through  19U9, 

and  forecast  for  19^0 


Imported  Leaf 


Year 


Oriental 

United  Type  Latin  Total 

States      Countries  1/      America       Other  Imported 


Domestic 
Leaf 
Used 


Total 
All 


Million  Pounds 


193^-39 
19h6 

■  19ii7 
19hQ 
19h9 


6.2 
8.3 
10.7 
11.9 
10.7 
11.0 


1.7 
2.3 
2.8 
2,9 
2.7 
3.0 


3.8 
7.3 

7.9 
6.8 
5.6 
5.0 


l.h 
0.9 
1.3 
1.2 

2.5 


15.8 
19.3 
22.3 
22.9 
20.2 

21.5 


1^9 
I4.O 
U.2 


3.8 
3.5 


17.7 
23.3 
23.3 
26.9 
25.U 
25.0 


1950  2/ 


1/    Principally  from  Turkey,  Greece  and  Bulgaria. 

2/    Forecast  from  information  available  through  August  1950. 


Since  19^6,  tobacco  used  in  the  mpnufacture  of  products  in  Switzer- 
land has  been  about  'yO  percent  above  the  prewar  level.     Much  larger 
production  of  cigarettes,  both  for  dorrestic  comsumption  and  export,  has 
accounted  for  the  increase.     The  production  of  cigars  and  pipe  tobacco 
increased  n mmediate!' y  following  the  war  but  has  subsequently  declined. 
Postwar  production  of  chewing  and  snuff  tobacco  has  been  below  prewar. 

For  the  future  it  is  anticipated  that  cigarette  production  will 
be  maintained  or  possibly  increased  if  exr^orts  approximating  the  volume 
of  recent  years  are  continued.     The  production  of  clears  as  well  as 
chewing  and  snuff  tobacco  will  probably  continue  to  decline,  and  the 
production  of  sraoking  ndxtures  will  likely  increase. 

Table  2,  -  Switzerland:    Quantities  of  leaf  used  in  the  pro- 
duction of  various  products,  1S35"'39  average,  a.nd  19^[6 
through  19U9: 


Pipe  Chewing 
Year  Cigars  Tobacco  Cigarettes     I-  Snuff  Total- 


Mi  Hi  on  Pound  s 


1935-39 

8.1 

1+.2 

14.8 

0.1 

17.2 

19U6 

9.1 

14.5 

9.7 

0.1 

25.1+ 

l?hl 

*L0.1 

5.7 

12.6 

0.1 

26.5 

19ii8 

9.3 

3.8 

13.9 

1/ 

27.0 

19U9 

P. 2 

3.8 

iU.3 

1/ 

26.? 

1/    Less  than  50,000  pounds. 

In  the  cigarette  field  the  typical  Swiss-type  .V&ryl&nd  cigarette 
and  the  Oriental  cigarette  still  predominate.     Since  the  war,  however, 
the  production  of  the  United  States  blended  cigarette  and  the  straight 
Virginia  t^rpe  have  increased  substantially.     There  has  also  been  a  sharp 
increase  in  the  output  of  low  quality  cigarettes  made  from  domestic  leaf. 
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Table  5»  ~  Switzerland;     The  nerotntap-e  of  various  types  of 
cig;arettes  produced  in  19^9  &nd  price  rang-es  at  which  they 
were  sold: 


Total  in 


Price 
Ranp;e  1/ 

Price 
Clsss 

Domestic 

Fary- 

Ir  nd 

Oriental 

U.  S. 

Blended 

Flue- 
cured 

U.S. Cents 
Per  20 

Percent  • 

I3.8-I8.J4 

18.9 

18.9 

0 

0 

0- 

0 

20.7-25.3 

72.6 

0 

38,6 

11.2 

12,2 

10.6 

26.i4-32.2 

e.i 

0 

6.5 

0,1 

1.5 

51^.5-39.1 

0.3 

0 

0 

0.5 

0 

h3»7  over 

0.1 

0 

■  0 

0.1 

0 

3/ 

...  Totals 

100.0 

18.9 

38.6 

18.1 

12,3 

12.1 

1/    Fo  cip-arettus  a 
"~  indicated. 

re  sold  a 

t  prices  not 

included 

within  t  he 

ranges 

2/    Cigarettes  iip.  dc 

entirely 

or 

almost  c 

ntirely  from  domestic 

leaf. 

5/    Less  than  O.OS 

percent. 

Future  trends  in  the  production  of  different  types  of  cigarettes  are 
difficult  to  predict.     Currently  the  production  end  sale  of  Maryland  and 
Virginia  types  rre  increasing,     Ihe  output  of  other  typos  including  the 
United  States  blended  cigerette,  for  which  or  eduction  increased  sharply 
immediately  following  the  war,  is  now  declining.     It  is  probable  that 
existing  trends  vdll  be  continued  for  t^ie  near  future,  with  probably  the 
greatest  increase  occurring  in  the  Moryland  type  and  the  greatest  decline 
in  Oriental  cigarettes. 
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Prices  of  le?f  needed  in  the  production  of  the  various  cigarettes 
will  be  en  important  frctor  in  determining  future  trends.    As  a  result 
of  lower  purchrsinp  power,  consumers  are  becoming  more  price  conscious, 
and  low  profits  to  manufacturers  are  crusinp  them  to  promote  cigarettes 
containing  low  priced  tobrcco  that  can  be  used  in  place  of  United  States 
and  Oriental  leaf. 

Continued  competition  in  the  cigarette  industry  is  assured  by  the 
tax  system  followed  by  the  Swiss  Government  for  tobacco  products.  All 
manufacturers  are  subject  to  uniform  tax  rales  but  tax  refunds  are  made 
to  individual  concerns  according  to  their  output.     Manufacturers  pro- 
ducing the  largest  volume  of  cigarettes  receive  no  refunds,  but  the 
smaller  concerns,  some  of  -which  use  hand-operated  equipment,  are  refunded 
as  m.uch  as  90  percent  of  th  e  tax.     Under  this  system  no  single  comoany 
can  monopolize  the  industry  and  close  price  competition  is  maintained. 

Switzerland  has  no  export  of  leaf  tobacco  since  its  lov/-quality 
and  high-priced  domestic  leaf  cannot  compete  in  foreign  markets  with 
tobacco  from  other  sources.     In  toLacco  products,  Switzerland's  export 
of  cigars  and  smoking  mixtures  is  limited  to  relatively  small  amounts 
that  represent  only  an  insignificant  portion  of  quantities  produced. 
In  the  case  of  cigarettes,  however,  it  is  estimated  that  over  one-fourth 
of  the  annual  output  is  exported,  principally  to  Italy,     Of  the  quan- 
tity sent  abroad,   something  less  than  one-half  is  reported  in  official 
trade  statistics.     The  balance  is  moved  through  black  market  channels. 
In  both  the  regular  and  black  market  trade  the  bulk  of  the  cigarettes  are 
low  quality  products  made  largely  from  Smss  grown  leaf. 
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UNITED  STATES  TOBACCO  EXPOFiT  SITUATION 

For  all  types  combined,  e:xports  of  United  States  unmanufactured 
tobacco  for  the  marketing  year  19U9-50  were  slightly  higher  than  in 
19hQ-h9»l/    For  most  types,  however,  exports  were  below  the  level  of  the 
previously ear.    Substantially  larger  shipments  of  certain  types  thus  ac- 
counted for  the  overall  increase <>    This  gain  was  made  in  spite  of  con- 
tinued restrictions  by  most  importing  coxmtries  on  the  use  of  dollar  ex- 
change for  the  purchase  of  tobacco  from  the  United  States,  intensified 
efforts  to  increase  exports  on  the  part  of  certain  soft  currency  surplus 
producing  coimtries,  and  the  continued  endeavor  on  the  part  of  many  of, 
the  major  importing  countries  to  expand  their  oto  production  and  to  shift 
imports  from  the  United  States  to  soft  currency  surplus  producing  countries© 
The  improvement  of  the  United  States  position  resu].ted  from  increasing 
consumption  of  tobacco  products  in  leaf  importing  countries,  their  inability 
to  obtain  greatly  increased  supplies  from  domestic  production  and  soft 
currency  areas,  the  necessity  in  many  countries  for  rebuilding  depleted 
stocks,  and  from  the  financing  of  much  of  the.  United  States  exports  vdth 
EGA. funds. 

Exports  of  United  States  unmanufactured  tobacco  during  the  3H7ionth 
period,  July-September  1950,  totaled  iLtIt, 268,000  pounds,  or  l5  percent 
below  the  169,292,000  pounds  shipped  during  the  corresponding  period  of 
19i;9,  but  39  percent  above  the  103,52li,000  pounds  exported,  during  April- 
June  1950,    The  relatively  small  volume  shipped  during  July-September  1950 
resulted  in  a  further  decline  in  leaf  stocks  in  many  important  tobacco 
importing  countries »    In  a  number  of  countries  stocks  of  United  States  leaf 
are  very,  low,  and  imports  are  going  almost  .immediately  into  the  manufacture 
of  products.    The  primary  factor  contributing  to  the  decline  in  exports 
during  July-September  1950  as  compared  to  the  corresponding  period  of  19ii9 
was  the  smaller  volume  shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom,    Exports  to  that 
country,  which  consisted  almost  entirely  of  flue-cured  leaf,  totaled 
58,279,000  pounds  during  the  third  quarter  of  1950  or  30  percent  below  the 
83,620,000  pounds  shipped  during  the  corresponding  period  of  19a9o 

Continental  Europe  was  the  most  important  outlet  for  United  States 
tobacco  exports  during  July-September  1950,  taking  61i,508,000  pounds,  or 
U5  percent  of  the  total.    This  compares  with  65,575,000  pounds  during  t^e 
corresponding  period  of  19h9o    E>q3orts  to  the  United.  Kingdom  and  Ireland 
were  only  slightly  below  shipments  to  continental  Europe,    Shipments  to 


1/  Plue-cured  marketing  year  July-June j  all  other  types  October-September. 


that  area  totaled  6Ii5 3^9^000  pounds  during  July-September  1950,  compared 
with  88^014^,000  pounds  during  the  corresponding  quarter  of  19U9«  Exports 
to  other  areas  of  the  world  during  the  third  quarter  of  19^0  were  as 
follows?    Africa J  3^73^^000  pounds;  Asia,  6,286,000  pounds j  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  3,603,000  pounds 5  Latin  America,  1,73!;, 000  pounds;  and  other 
areas,  53^000  pounds^    This  compares  with  July-Septonber  19ij-9  shipments 
to  ifiljca  of  $r,h27sObo  pounds;  Asia,  113832,000  pounds;  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  3^376^.000  pounds;  Latin  America,  1,903^000  pounds;  and  other  areas, 
13li,000  pounds » 

The  Outlook  for  exports  of  United  States  leaf  tobacco  for  the  next 
quarter  of  19^0  (October-December)  appears  generally  favorable.  Continued 
high  or  increasing  consumption  of  tobacco  products,  coupled  with  low 
stocks  of  leaf,  particularly  stocks  of  United  States  leaf,  in  most  tobacco 
importing  countries,  make  it  necessary  for  these  countries  to  maintain  or 
increase  imports  if  the  volume  and  character  of  products  made  available  to. 
consumers  is  to  be  maintainedo    Also,  the  desired  quantities  and  qualities 
of  leaf  are  not  available  in  other  surplus  producing  countries*  Improved 
economic  conditions  in  many  tobacco  importing  countries  should  make  it 
more  nearly  possible  for  those  countries  to  purchase  the  leaf  tobacco  needed 
to  fulfill  their  consumption  requirements© 

Exports  by  Types 

Exports  of  flue-cured  leaf  during  the  first  three  months  (July- 
September)  of  the  1950-51  flue-cured  marketing  year  totaled  117,838^000 
pounds,  compared  -with  138,532 ,000  pounds  during  the  corresponding  quarter 
of  19ii9-50,    For  the  entire  19i49-50  marketing  year  (July  19li9-June  1950) 
exports  totaled  387,118,000  pounds,  or  l5  percent  above  exports  of  337,2i47.yOOO  ^ 
pounds  during  the  I9U8-I49  marketing  year.    Low  stocks  and  continued  high 
demand  for  straight  Virginia  and  United  States,  type  blended  cigarettes  are 
resulting  in  an  increased  demand  for  flue-cured  leaf o    Stocks  of  United 
Sta-tes  flue-cured  are  very  low  in  most ,  importing  countries  and  the  world 
effective  demand  for  this  type  of  leaf  v/ould  be  considerably  greater  if 
it  were  not  for  restrictions  on  trade  by  the  principal  tobacco  importing 
countries* 

Burley  exports  for  the  19h9-50  marketing  year  totaled  35,631,000  pounds, 
or  slightly  below  the  36,519,000  pounds  shipped  during  19lt8-li9  but  more  than 
treble  the  prewar  (193ii-35  through  1938-39)  annual  average  of  10,900,000  . 
pounds.    The  increased  manufacture  of  blended  cigarettes  in  a  number  of 
foreign  countries  has  resulted  in  a  substantial  increase  in  the  export 
demand  for  this  type  of  leaf  as  compared  with  prewar.    However,  most  foreign 
manufacturers  still  use  only  a  relatively,  small  percentage  of  Burley  in 
their  blended  cigarettes. 

Exports  of  fire-cured  leaf  during  October  19ij-9-September  1950  totaled 
27,097,000, pounds,  composed  of  20,2u6,000  pounds  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee 
fire-cured,  and  6,551,000  pounds  of  Dark  Virginia  leaf*    This  compares  vn.th 
exports  during  the  19i48-ii9  marketing  year  of  31, 99ii,  000  pounds  of  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee  fire-cured  leaf  and  5,777,000  pounds  of  Dark  Virgin! a.  De- 
creased consumer  demand  for  products  made  from  this  type  of  lefif  and  •  •- 
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increased  production  of  similar  types  in  a  number  of  importing  countries 
as- well  as  in  other  surplus  tobacco  producing  countries  have  contributed 
to  a  lower  demand  for  United  States  fire-cured  leaf. 

In  addition  to  flue-cured,  Burley  and  fire-cured.  United  States  exports 
of  other  t;,'pes  during  October  19ii9-September  19^0  were  as  follovre:  Maryland, 
7,123^000  ppundsj  Green  River,  lj031,000  pounds;  One-Mucker,  2,131,000 
poijnds|  Black  Fat  ^  3  ^  2-31 ,  OOP  pounds  |  Cigar  Leaf,  9,706,000  pounds;  Peri  que, 
98,000  pounds;  and  Stems  and  Scrap,  37066,000  pounds <>    This  compares  with 
exports  during  the  1911^-119  marketing  year  as  follows s    Maryland,  8,919^000 
pounds;  Green  rd.yer,  3^055^000  pounds;  One-Sucker,  6,20BjOOO  pounds;  Black 
Fat,  5,171,000  pounds;  Cigar  Leaf,  20,6Bb,000  pounds;  Pe  rioue,  32,000  pounds; 
and  Stems  and  Scrap,  7^730,000  pounds. 


By  Clarence  Eo ,Pike,  bas^d  in  part  upon  UoSo  Foreign  Service  'Reports  and 
other  data,      .'  •  . 


TOBACCO  (immanufactured)s    Exports  from  the  United  States  by,  types, 
19h9-$0  marketing  year  with  comparisons  l/ 

(Export  Weight) 


Totals  for  Marketing  Years 


I^es 


t  Average 
:  1938-39 


19U6-Ii7 


19ii9-50- 


Flue-cured. ........ 

Burley. ,  • . .  • 

Kentucky-Tenness  ee 

Fire-cured*  

Dark  Virginia. 
Maryland* . . 


1,000    8  1,000 T 

pounds  :  pounds  : 

318^865  t  U80,^86  : 

10,900  g  Ii3^h71  : 


e  •  •  •  a  . 


Green  River, ,.. o,, * 

One  Sucker  

Black    Fat* ••see«ae* 

Cigar  Leaf ,.«.,.. o, 

PeriC^Ue  •oaae*a«*o** 

Stems  and  Scrapie «« 


51,389 
9,^03 
5,189 
3,030 
886 
8,97U 
1,380 
129 
19,ii97 


22,635 
7,097 
5,li5ii 
1,5U5 
2,023 

ii,350 
1,997 
172 
15,891 


i;oo5" 
pounds 

312,801^ 
23,987 

17,785 
7,968 
7,031 
75a 
1,137  ! 
5,293  r 
6,ii05  s 
93  : 
10^650  ; 


1,000  :  1^000 
pounds  J  pounds 


337,2ii7 
36,519 

31,99a 
5,777 
8,919 

.  3,055 
6,208 

5,171 
20,688 
32 
7,730 


387,118 
3^,631 

20,2^6 
6,851 
7,123 
1,031 
2,131 
3,231 
9,706 
98 
3,066 


1/  Flue-cured  marketing  year  July-June,  all  other 
S"eptember»    The  data  include  stemmed  and  unstemmed 
kinds  are  combined  as  reported,  i*ee,  stemmed  leaf 
verted  to  an  unstemmed  basis© 


types  October- 
leaf  o    The  two 
has  not  been  con- 


Compiled  from  official  records  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  UoS* 
Department  of  Commerce* 
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TOBACCO  (unmanufactured):    Exports  from  the  United  States 
to  designated  regions,  total  and  by  types, 
July-Septejiber  1950  with  comparisons  1/ 

(Export  weight) 


Region 


All  types 


Flue-cured 


sKen tucky-Tenn  « 
Burley         ^  Fire-cured 


t 

19U9  i 

^95c 

f  19ii9  ! 

1950  ? 

19U9 

s  1950  : 

19U9  : 

1950 

l.,00'j  : 

IpOOO 

:  1^^000  s 

1,000  s 

loOOO 

;  1,000  » 

1,000  : 

1,000 

• 
• 

pounds : 

pounds 

t  pounds  s 

pounds : 

0 

pounds:  pounds: 

•  • 

pounds? 

• 

pounds 

United  Kingdom 

» 

• 
• 

• 
• 

1  • 

1  9 

• 
• 

•  » 

:  : 

88,0ii5i 

6U,3U9 

:  87,858: 

61i,297:' 

109 

J  1: 

1: 

5 

Cont'l  Europe* • 

o 

65,575: 

6U,508 

:  39,636: 

hl,85l: 

10,9140 

:  Il,l6l4: 

8,078: 

14,865 

5,l;27s 

3,735 

:  2,U01: 

1,3)48: 

361 

:  2149: 

563: 

636 

• 

U,8322 

6,286; 

:  14,707: 

5,8U0: 

11 

0: 

59: 

0 

Australia  & 

• 

• 

• 

3  : 

a 

New  Zealand© • 

•  • 

3,376:' 

3,603 

5  3,llil: 

3,1475: 

0 

r  0: 

19: 

3U 

Latin  America,, 

1,9033 

ls73a 

s  789s 

1:^027: 

l,0ll4 

:  512: 

a7: 

90 

0  s 

I3I4S 

53s  0; 

0: 

0 

:  0: 

I42: 

15 

,:169^292sliia.26b3 

!l38,532sll7,838s 

12514351 

?  11^926: 

8,809: 

5,6l4^ 

• 

:  : 

Dark  Virginia  ^     Maryland  ^ 

Green 

River  1 

One  Sucker 

United  Kingdom 

* 
• 

* 

4 

• 

1 

• 

• 

&L  Ireland..,, 

9  • 

ii8: 

3:  0: 

Oj 

0 

!  Os* 

0: 

0 

Cont'l  Europe,, 

•  : 

1,390s 

l,3U0i 

\  2,0hiis 

1,350: 

85i 

!  97? 

67I4: 

107 

37: 

19! 

0: 

Os 

li4l! 

\  110: 

60I4: 

228 

33 « 

37! 

1  0: 

O3 

Os 

!  0: 

0: 

0 

Australia  & 

t 

: 

1  : 

i 

1  » 

New  Zealand,,, 

210? 

9h', 

;  0: 

0: 

0 

:  0: 

0: 

0 

Latin  America,, 

>: 

6: 

Ot  1: 

0 

t  9t 

19: 

16 

All  other,,..,. 

D : 

0: 

0 

\  0: 

0: 

0 

;  0: 

0: 

0 

1,72U: 

1,U93! 

1,350: 

^26? 

:  216: 

1.297: 

351 

: 

• 

: 

Stems 

and 

• 
• 

Black 

Fat  ' 

Cigar  Leaf  ^ 

Peri que  j 

Scrap 

United  Kingdom 

: 

• 

i  : 

• 

• 

Ireland  •••,< 

> : 

0: 

Os 

25: 

5« 

l4! 

20: 

0: 

16 

Cont»l  Europe,,, 

> : 

28: 

Os 

2,380: 

18  s 

31: 

302: 

956 

1,199: 

951 J 

88: 

23: 

Oj 

0: 

33: 

171 

0: 

0:         15  s 

73: 

0:  0: 

7: 

336 

Australia  & 

• 
• 

s 

• 

s 

4 

4 

• 
« 

New  Zealand,, 

> : 

0: 

Oj 

61 

0: 

0:  0: 

Os 

0 

Latin  America,,,: 

20: 

11 ! 

7: 

65: 

Oj 

0: 

0: 

h 

All  other to,,.. 

• : 

8s 

12! 

8U: 

25: 

Oi 

0: 

0: 

Total,.,.,, 

) : 

1,^55: 

97U! 

2,605: 

2,938: 

22; 

51: 

3142: 

1,1486 

2/  Less 


ported,  i.e.,  stemmed  leaf  has  not  been  converted  to  an  unsternmed  basis, 
than  500  pounds. 

Compiled  from  official  records  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  U,So  Department  of 
Commerce, 
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FOREIGN  MRKET  NOTES— TOBACCO 

The  Position  of  United  States  Tobacco  in  the  United  Kingdom  Market  l/ 

by  J.  Barnard  Gibbs 
Marketing  Specialist 

Imports,  consumption  and  stocks  of  United  States  tobacco  in  the 
United  Kingdom  are  below  the  level  of  a  year  ago.    There  are  some  pro- 
spects for  favorable  changes  in  these  respects  and  it  is  important  to 
United  States  grov^rers  that  they  not  be  delayed.    Delays  could  result 
in  a  greatly  reduced  market  in  the  United  Kingdom  which  for  many  past 
years  has  been  one  of  the  principal  outlets  for  United  States  flue- 
cured  tobacco.     Improvement  in  the  position  will  require  a  relaxation 
©f  the  United  Kingdom's  policy  of  restricting  dollar  exchange  for  the 
purchase  of  United  States  tobacco  and  United  States  suppliers  making 
available  in  1951  and  subsequent  years  adequate  quantities  of  suitable 
flu^-cured  leaf  at  prices  competitive  with  siibstitute  tobacco  available 
from  other  sources. 

As  a  result  of  relatively  short  supplies  of  United  States  flue- 
cured  leaf  and  the  United  Kingdom  Government's  policy  of  restricting 
dollar  exchange  for  the  purchase  of  United  States  products  including 
tobacco  and  favoring  increased  imports  from  British  Empire  countries 
and  other  soft  currency  areas,  the  United  States  shai'e  in  the  country's 
total  import  of  tobacco  has  dropped  substantially.     It  has  declined 
from  about  three-fourths  of  the  total  import  in  pre-war  and  imm^ediate 
post-war  years  to  about  one-half  of  the  19U9  total.    For  1950,  records 
of  imports  through  August  and  purchases  for  imports  during  the  remainder 
of  the  year  indicate  that  less  than  one-half  of  the  total  will  be  from 
the  United  States.    The  volume  obtained  from  the  United  States  in  1950 
will  be  lower  than  for  any  recent  year  and  its  percentage  of  total 
tobacco  imports  likely  will  be  the  lowest  on  record. 

As  a  result  of  continued  consumer  preference  /or  United  States 
flue-cured  tobacco,  its  use  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  manufacture  of 
products  for  domestic  consumption  and  export  has  not  declined  as  rapidly 
as  imports  into  the  country.    For  the  12  months  ending  June  19U9,  when 
total  utilization  of  tobacco  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  at  about  the  pre- 

1/  Preliminary  report  of  a  continuing  study  of  foreign  market  outlets 
and  competition  ■with  United  States  Tobacco,  conducted  under  provisions 
•  f  the  Research  and  ^laiket  Act. 
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war  level,  the  use  of  United  States  leaf,  principally  flue-cured,  was 
only  about  10  percent  below  pre-war.    During  the  fiscal  year  19k9-SO  it 
dropped  another  10  percent »    A  further  decline  is  anticipated  in  1950-51^ 
but  quantities  used  are  expected  to  continue  above  imports.    The  differ- 
ence between  imports  and  utilization  has  been  and  is  still  being  made  up 
by  withdrawals  from  stocks.    Stocks  of  United  States  leaf  held  in  the 
United  Kingdom  have  declined  from  nearly  200,000,000  pounds  on  July  1, 
19ii8,  to  about  1^0,000,000  on  July  1,  1950.    This  quantity  is  below  one 
year's  consumption  requirement  at  the  present  restricted  rate,  as  compared 
with  July  1,  19ij.8,  stocks  of  over  one  year's  requirement  at  a  higher 
consumption  level,  and  pre-war  stocks  of  over  two  years'  requirements. 

The  situation  with  respect  to  leaf  from  British  Empire  sources  and 
from  the  oriental  type  producing  countries,  principally  Turkey  and 
Greece,  is  about  the  reverse  of  the  position  of  United  States  tobacco. 
Imports  of  leaf  from  these  sources  since  19ii7  have  materially  exceeded 
consumption  and  stocks  have  increased.    Between  July  1,  19U8,  and  July  1, 
19^0,  stocks  of  flue-cured  leaf  from  Empire  sources  were  nearly  doubled 
and  stocks . of  oriental  type  tobacco  were  nearly  quadrupled.    On  a  consump- 
tion duration  basis,  current  stocks  of  Empire  tobacco  are  now  close  to 
two  years'  requirement  at  the  existing  increased  rate  of  consumption, 
and  stocks  of  oriental  type  tobacco  are  equivalent  to  nearly  four  years' 
requirements. 

It  is  obvious  that  British  manufacturers  cannot  continue  much 
longer  to  use  more  United  States  leaf  than  they  import  and  allow  an 
accumulation  of  supplies  of  Empire  and  oriental  leaf.    It  appears  certain 
that  if  increased  supplies  of  aged  United  States  flue-cured  leaf  are  not 
available  by  19^2  British  manufacturers  will  be  forced  to  a  more  rapid 
change-over  from  United  States  leaf  to  Empire  flue-cured  and  possibly' 
oriental  leaf.    If  this  occurs  British  consumers  may  have  become  so 
accustomed  to  products  containing  a  high  proportion  of  Empire  flue- 
cured  and  oriental  leaf  that  re-educating  them  to  what  has  been  the 
standard  British  products  made  exclusively  or  with  high  proportions  of 
United  States  flue-cured  leaf,  will  probably  require  several  years. 

Additional  supplies  of  aged  United  States  flue-cured  leaf  for 
British  manufacture  by  1952  will  necessitate  larger  supplies  from  the 
1951  United  States  crop.    It  will  probably  also  be  necessary  that  the 
tobacco  be  made  available  at  more  competitive  prices.    Principally  as  a 
result  of  devaluation  of  British  currency,  flue-cured  leaf  from  Southern 
Rhodesia  and  other  sterling  areas  is  now  available  at  prices  substan- 
tially below  those  prevailing  in  the  United  States,    The  larger  supplies 
are  related  to  the  need  for  a  return  to  .a  more  normal  relatiohship  of 
prices  among  grades  than  existed  for  the  1950  crop.    This  bears  upon 
the  competition  of  United  States  tobacco  with  that  from  other  countries. 

In  addition  to  increased  supplies  of  United  States  leaf  at  more 
competitive  prices  there  would  also  need  to  be  an  improvement  in  the 
United  Kingdom's  dollar  position  and  a  willingness  on  the  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom  Government  to  provide  increased  dollars  for  the  purchase 
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of  United  States  tobacce.    Possibilities  in  this  respect  are  not  entirely 
discouraging.     The  United  Kingdom's  gold  and  dollar  reserves  have  been 
increased  substantially  in  recent  months  and  may  be  increased  further. 
Also,  increased  production  and  import  into  the  United  Kingdom  of  sub- 
stitute tobacco  from  Empire  countries  has  not  resulted  in  a  large  net 
dollar  saving  for  the  sterling  area.    In  the  case  of  Southern  Rhodesia 
rapid  expansion  in  tobacco  production  and  export  has  resulted  in 
increased  purchases  from  dollar  areas  of  grains  and  other  products  that 
might  otherTvise  have  been  produced  in  the  country. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  imports  of  tobacco  into  the  United 
Kingdom  by  principal  sources,  1935-39  average,  19ii6  through  19U9>  and  a 
forecast  of  probable  1950  imports: 

Table  I  -  United  Kingdom:    Imports  of  tobacco, 
average  1935-39,  annual  19U6-1950 


Empire         All  Other  All 
Year  United  States  Areas  Areas  Sources 

Flue-cured       Other  Types       All  Types  1/  All  Types  Total 


Million  Pounds 


Average 

1935-39 

198. U 

2.U 

19i;6 

361.3 

h.h 

19U7 

193.9 

7.3 

19U8 

170.6 

1,6 

19U9 

151.1 

3.1 

1950  3/ 

135.0 

U.o 

63.6  U.8  269o2 

62.3  ii.7  1^32.7 

82.0  12.1;  2/  295.6 

97.3  11.1  2/  280.6 

119.7  27.7  2/  301.6 

130.0  30.0  2/  299.0 


1/    Principally  flue-cured  leaf. 

2/  The  increase  over  previous  years  has  been  oriental-type  tobacco, 
"         principally  from  Turkey  and  Cdreece. 

3/    Forecast  based  on  imports  through  August  and  known  purchases  for 
import  during  the  remainder  of  the  year. 


I 
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